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VICTORIA 
DE LOS ANGELES 


as Cio-Cio-San 


in Puccini’s 


Madama 
Butterfly 


with 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
TITO GOBBI 
and the 
Chorus and Orchestra of 
The Opera House, Rome, conducted by 


GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 
ALP1215-7 


(3 records in presentation box} 


%*Victoria de los Angeles is appearing 
as Butterfly at Covent Garden this month 
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HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


DIETRICH 
FISCHER-DIESKAU | 


with 


GERALD MOORE 


at the piano 


Magnificent 
Schubert 
Lieder Recitals 


Der Wanderer an den Mond; Uber Wildemann; 
Der Einsame; Auflésung; Der Kreuzzug; Totengrabers 
Heimweh; Nachtviolen; Geheimes; Rastlose Liebe; 
Im Abendroth; Schwanengesang: No. 1 Liebesbotschaft ; 
No. 3 Friihlingssehnsucht; No. 7 Abschied. 
ALP1295 


~ 
. 


® 
“DIE SCHONE MULLERIN” 


Song Cycle ALP 1036-7 


SCHW ANENGESANG-— Song Cycle: 
HEINE SONGS (Nos. 8 to 13) 


with An die ferne Geliebte — Song Cycle — Beethoven 
ALP 1066 
a 


WINTERREISE 
Song Cycle ALPS1298; ALP1299 


%*Fischer-Dieskaw is appearing at the 
Royal Festival Hall in April 
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THE ORIGINAL 
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spect, and is also extremely well recorded ; 

put it does occupy the whole of the twelve- 
ach D.G.G. disc concerned. 
P The spacing of the new record of the 
chaikovsky is also two-sided; but the 
cond side is sufficiently short (helped by 
cuts in the finale) to allow of the additional 
inclusion of the Saint-Saéns Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso. This is an entire success. 
'Malinconico ”’, ** con morbidezza”’: in pen- 
ling such instructions Saint-Saéns must 
ve had his tongue in his cheek, knowing 
” what everybody is really after in this 
7 ce is a frothy display of violin-playing. 
his Rabin offers in full measure—some of 
his arpeggios are impossibly accurate—and 
as thc orchestral contribution and the 
ing are on the same level this makes a 
good fill-up to the Tchaikovsky 
. M.M. 


~*t)as 





Toscanini and Dukas 

T.H. writes: A reader has very kindly 
mt me a comment on my remarks last 
month about Toscanini’s performance of 
Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier. 1 referred to the 
great speed at which it is taken, much faster 
than Dukas’ metronome mark of 116, and 
said that though it was tremendously 
diective, it was unusual of Toscanini, of all 
conductors, to disregard a composer’s 
indications. My correspondent says that in 
Howard Taubman’s Toscanini it is stated 
that the original mark given by Dukas was 
168. Toscanini told him that such a speed 
would be impossible, especially in view of 
the many speed increases during: the course 
of the work, whereupon Dukas altered the 
mark to 116. Toscanini is then reputed to 
have said, “‘ I can’t take it that slow’. 

It seems, then, that Dukas did want the 
piece to go as fast as possible and that once 
- this performance demonstrates one of 

oscanini’s great qualities, the finding of the 
right tempo. 

I am most grateful for this information 
and am sure it will be of interest to readers. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
BACH. Concerto in C major for 


hard Aeschbacher and (a) Heinrich 
Gurtmer (harpsichords), with the 
Ensemble of the Ansbach Bach 
Festival directed by Karl Richter. 
Decca LX3152 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 
Coupled as above : 
oye he P.M., Reinhardt (4/55) PL8670 
Goldschmidt 93053 


Concerto. "BW V1064 : sey 
Philharmonia, Fischer (3/54) igelrhh 
Bachwoche Ansbach, "Rieger (5/56) A 

With furrowed brow and slightly aaa 
expression, Bach looks up from the sleeve of 
this disc towards the escutcheon announcing 
his two concertos for harpsichords and 
strings. The reason for the Master’s evident 
dissatisfaction is clear from the opening 
bars of the C major concerto. “The 
opening, * hammer-like’ tutti theme” (I 
quote from the sleeve note) just isn’t there. 
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Yet according to my score it is played by 
no less than three harpsichords, and each 
player gives out the theme in octaves. Why 
then do we not hear it ? Are the players 
not hammering it hard enough ? Or are 
sleeve-note and score merely fuddy-duddy 
fabrications whose very existence blocks the 
golden pathways of hi-fi ? Fie upon your 
hi-fi, if it is not faithful in at least small 
measure to the composer’s message ! 


R.F. put his finger on the source of the 
trouble when he referred to the Vox disc 
in his review of the Ducretet-Thomson : 
too many strings, hence not enough 
harpsichord. The same is true with this 
new version, recorded in the Great Hall of 
Ansbach Castle with 33 strings, which is 
just 28 too many. To R.F.’s postulated 
string quartet at the Leipzig Music Society 
I would venture to add a double-bass to 
give depth and definition to the walking 
quavers in the C major’s first movement. 
These passages are fuzzy and dragging in 
the H.M.V. record, though the performance 
is otherwise excellent and the solo parts 
can really be heard. The string tone in the 
other version which uses piano instead of 
harpsichords (Ducretet-Thomson) is by no 
means as sensitive as that of the Phil- 
harmonia. 

Like Fischer, Richter both plays and 
directs, and the ensemble achieved with his 
33 strings is little short of remarkable. 
How much easier would his task have been 
with a string quintet, and how much 
cheaper to record! Someone said that 
Ansbach ‘‘ would become a shrine for the 
works of Bach in the same way that Wagner 
found a home for his art at Bayreuth ”’. 
Just so; but for the harpsichords jangling 
away this disc might well have been 
recorded in the Festspielhaus, tubas and all. 
We must nevertheless be thankful for small 
mercies—for example the attempt to 
double-dot the rhythm of the Largo in the 
A minor concerto, where the balance is a 
good deal better, though still very far from 
perfect. 

The problem of a good balance is one 
which has been with recording ever since 
its earliest days. An artist whose picture 
was obscured behind lace curtains in a 
public gallery would have every right to 
object: yet Bach is no longer able to 
protect his own music from the extra- 
ordinary assaults made upon it by some 
modern performers. It is high time that 
the lace-curtaining of over-large orchestras 
in recordings of this kind came to be taken 
down and stored away in the remotest attic 
available. 

The most satisfactory performance of this 
work is ironically enough the oldest: it 
was recorded in the summer of 1949 but 
not released on D.G.G. Archive until last 
year. Once again the strings are those who 
took part in the Ansbach Festival, but there 
are only 14 of them, and this makes the 
balance between strings and harpsichords 
well-nigh perfect. It is a great pity that this 
concerto is a little too long to be issued as 
an EP, for if this could be done all problems 
could be solved, including those of the 
purse. DS. 
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BEETHOVEN. Septet in E flat major, 
Op. 20. Members of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. D.G.G. 
DGM18030 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

N.B.C., Toscanini 


Vienna Octet 
Barylli Ens., V. Philh. Wind 


(3/54) (H)ALP1106 
(3/56) LXT5094 
(5/56) WLP20020 
This beautifully made record comes high 
on my list of recommendations for ‘‘easy”’ 
chamber music. The Vienna Octet version, 
as M.M. pointed out, was a musicianly 
formance which could cause no serious 
disappointment to its buyers. The Barylli 
Ensemble disc was in some respects more 
vital, but in the last resort not to be preferred 
over the other. This new Deutsche 
Grammophon—with an important proviso 
referred to below—is now an evident first 
choice. 


The total effect is less ‘* cushiony ” than 
in the Vienna Octet performance. The 
sound is not quite so forward, nor so 
resonant. It is still intimate: the listener 
appears to be at the other side of a suitably 
smallish room—whereas with the Decca one 
might be sitting encircled by the music- 
stands. Moreover, the sound of the Berlin 
ensemble is rather more flavoured than that 
of the Vienna one: one is more conscious 
of different timbres being brought together 
for the ensemble, not so much of one general 
blend. The first movement, Allegro con 
brio, sounds very brisk indeed. In fact the 
tempo is about the same as that of the 
Viennese performance, but the Berlin one 
has more drive and fewer lingering 
inflections (M.M. noted an “ overdose of 
leisureliness ’’ in the earlier account). The 
most evidently superior movement, how- 
ever, is the Adagio cantabile. The Berlin 
players are slower (taking nearly three 
minutes more over the movement), more 
serene and more steady, and make, their 
rivals’ search for ‘“‘ expressiveness ’? sound 
aliogether too strenuous. The balance 
of instruments in the new record is ideal, 
and reproduced in one of those transparent 
D.G.G. recordings where everything can be 
heard. 


(In the endeavour to distinguish between 
these two performances, I may have given 
an exaggerated impression of the differences 
between them. One does not wish to take 
away any of the praise due to the Decca 
disc ; but only to try to show the various 
little: ways in which the D.G.G. is even more 
enjoyable.) 


There comes the proviso, which is con- 
cerned with the matter of repeats. The 
Decca disc makes them all: the exposition 
of the first movement, the minuet and trio, 
the theme and all the variations after the 
first, the scherzo and trio, and the first presto 
section of the finale. The D.G.G. omits all 
of these except those of the minuet and trio, 
the theme, the first section (only) of the 
scherzo and the first section of the scherzo’s 
trio. Personally the only repeats I really 


_mind missing in this leisurely composition 


are those of the scherzo and trio (the move- 
ment is thrown badly out of shape without 
them). But others may feel more severely 
about it. A.P. 
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BRAHMS. Sonata No. 2 in A major, 
Op. 100. Sonata No. 3 in D minor, 


Op. 108. Ruggiero Ricci (violin), 
Julius Katchen (piano). Decca 
LXT5270 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Sonata No. 2: 
Stern, Zakin (9/55) ABL3068 
Kogan, Mi (10/56) 38CX1381 
Goldberg, Balsam (2/57) AXTL1082 
Sonata No. 8: 
Ferras, Barbizet (3/54) LGX66014 
de Vito, Fischer (1/56) (H)ALP1282 


Schneiderhan, Wuhrer (11/56) DGM18144 
Kogan and Goldberg have coupled the 
first and second of Brahms’s violin sonatas, 
and de Vito the first and third ; this new 
disc makes available the only remaining 
combination, and a very good disc it is. 
Perhaps Ricci and Katchen do not bring 
quite the same intensity of feeling to the 
A major that Goldberg and Balsam showed, 
and perhaps the ensemble on their record 
is a shade less exact, but they are so much 
better balanced that I found them more 
pleasurable to listen to. They are playing 
a sonata for violin and piano, as opposed to 
one for violin with piano accompaniment. 
One might expect that Ricci, like most 
virtuoso violinists, would be at his best when 
the music is very difficult, and in these 
sonatas he does not get very much oppor- 
tunity for technical display. Nevertheless 
his beautifully even lyrical tone compels 
interest, and the excellent recording does 
full justice to the lovely quality of sound 
that he produces. Sometimes he tosses off a 
quiet phrase with a nonchalance that 
momentarily unsettles his intonation, for 
instance at the start of the development 
section of the first movement of the A major, 
and just before the first loud passage in the 
D minor. The third movement of the 
D minor is a shade dull, possibly because 
the tempo is not kept moving sufficiently, 
but the finale of this sonata has a splendid 
sweep to it. All in all, this is a fine record. 
R.F. 


HAYDN. String Quartet No. 33 in 
G minor, Op. 20, No. 3. String 
Quartet No. 82 in F major, Op. 77, 
No. 2. Vegh Quartet. D.G.G. 
DGM18094 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

These two fine quartets were available on 
the Nixa label, played by the Schneider 
Quartet, though with different couplings 
from the above. They have now been 
deleted. The G minor is one of the finest 
of the so-called “Sun” quartets, which 
date from 1771/2, and the Veghs play this 
passionate work with genuine devotion 
and verve. There is a certain dry quality 
about their playing which sometimes 
reminds me of the old Flonzaley Quartet, 
and though this “straight” classical 
approach is not very generally accepted 
today there is much to be said for it. 

There is one feature in common between 
the G minor and the later F major quartet : 
both have the order of the middle move- 
ments reversed, minuet coming before slow 
movement. These middle movements of 


the F major quartet are perhaps the most 
immediately attractive—the minuet with 
its rocking, bucolic flavour (so successfully 
captured by the performers), and the slow 
movement, which is a charming set of 
variations on a tune given out by the violin 
to the sole accompaniment of the ’cello. 
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Apart from occasional flaws in ensemble, 
the performance is good and D.G.G. are 
to be congratulated for reinstating this fine 
pair of Haydn Quartets. D.S. 


MOZART. Quartet No. 1 in D major, 
K.285; Quartet No. 2 in G major, 
K.285a; Quartet No. 3 in C major, 
K.Sup.171 (K.285b) ; Quartet No. 4 
in A major, K.298. Jean-Pierre 
Rampal (flute), Pasquier Trio. 
Argo RG94 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Quartet, K.285: 
Reznicek, Kamper, Weis, Kwarda 


(3/55) WLP5022 

Quartet, K.285b : 
Alma Musica Sextuor (7/55) DTL93046 
Now we:have an iniégral of the four 
Mozart flute quartets, of which only two 
(the A major and D major) are familiar to 
chamber music players and listeners. The 
G major work, however, seems to belong 
to the same period as the D major and C 
major quartets, and all three were written 
in response to a commission from a Dutch 
colonial official who wanted something easy 
to play. Mozart disliked the flute, and 
admitted as much when writing to his 
father ;/ but 200 florins was not to be 
sniffed at, and so the pieces were duly 


though unwillingly tackled. Something of 


Mozart’s reluctance may be guessed from 
the C major quartet, which consisted 
originally of only one movement. 
Hoffmeister added a transcription of the 
Theme and Variations from the Wind 
Serenade (K.361) and the work was 
published thus after Mozart’s death. 
According to Saint-Foix, the A major 
quartet dates from a little later, possibly 
1786 or 1787. Certainly a number of songs 
then current are to be heard in the quartet, 
which is one of the most attractive of the 
four. 

Rampal’s tone is bright but somewhat 
disembodied, and though he plays well he 
has a tendency to hurry his ascending scale- 
passages. The Pasquier Trio’s contribution 
is a very poor one indeed. Their tone is 
edgy and their intonation lamentable. 
Chromatic and diatonic scales in octaves 
give the impression that each member of 
the trio is adhering rigidly to his own 
theories of tuning and temperament. To 
make matters worse, the studio is as dead 
as can be, and though the French may like 
this, I doubt whether many English 
collectors will. If you want to hear a 
Mozart flute quartet beautifully played and 
recorded, try the C major played by Alma 
Musica: on the same disc there are a 
number of enchanting items from Willaert 
and Sweelinck onwards. D 


MOZART. Quartet No. 15 in D minor, 
K.421. Quartet No. 16 in E flat 
major, K.428. Smetana et. 
Columbia 33CX1424 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Quartet No. 15: 
Italian Quartet (12/53) 383CX1102 
mae ety Quartet (1/55) ABL301 
Amadeus Quartet (9/55) (H)ALP1249 
Roth Quartet 6/56) MRL2005 
Barchet Quartet (9/56) PL9480 
Quarieé No. 16: 


Amadeus Quartet (12/53) WLP5099 

The E flat quartet shares with the 
A major the dubious distinction of being 
much the least recorded of the six quartets 
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that Mozart dedicated to Haydn, and it is 
perhaps a pity that the Smetana Quartet, 
on their first disc outside the Supraphon 
catalogue, should not have coupled them 
together. However it is pleasant to have a 
reasonably satisfactory record of the E flat ; 
it is a splendid work, and the old Amadeus 
performance was not too well recorded. The 
Smetana Quartet have been given every 
chance by the engineers, and are unusually 
well balanced. Their technique is com- 
petent, their ensemble synchronated, and 
they take full account of the composer’s 
expression marks. And yet there is some- 
thing not quite as it should be. They do not 
seem to feel the music ; their playing lacks 
nuance. The wonderful slow movement of 
the E flat (graced with some of Mozart’s 
most astonishing harmonic clashes) might 
almost have been played to a metronome, 
so constant and exact is the rhythm, and 
the finale lacks lift and humour. Few depths 
are plumbed in the usually sombre D minor. 
The first movement is too fast, and lacks the 
necessary tragic feeling, and the minuet 
should surely be played with more urgency. 
However the trio is charming, and the 
variations end with some fine playing. 

Re-reading the above, I find myself 
wondering if I listened in too jaundiced a 
mood, for this is a competent ensemble. 
And yet:a re-hearing of the D minor played 
by the Amadeus suggests that though I may 
have exaggerated the main defect of the 
Smetana Quartet, that defect is nevertheless 
a real one. R.F. 


SCHUBERT. Octet in F major, Op. 166. 
David Oistrakh (Ist violin), Peter 
Bondarenko (2nd violin), Mikhail 
Terian (viola), Sviatoslay Knushe- 
vitzky (’cello), Vladimir Sorokin 
(clarinet), Joseph Gertovich (double 
bass), Joseph Stidel (bassoon), Jacob 
Shapiro (horn). Columbia 33CX1423 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Soloists, V. Konzerthaus Quartet (1/54) WLP5005 
2/55) LXT2083 


Vienna Octet 
Berlin P.O., (Members) (7/56) DGM18285 

It’s possible, I suppose, that someone 
seeing the name of Ojistrakh at the head of 
this group might take the whole thing on 
trust; he would be well advised to listen 
before leaping. As a performance it is 
simply unidiomatic. These players give 
the impression of speaking Schubert's 
language with a strong foreign accent. The 
slow introductions to the first and last 
movements are taken so slow and moment- 
ously as to suggest a Tchaikovsky symphony, 
and several of the more lyrical passages are 
pushed too hard. Of course there are good 
points too—notably those where the first 
violin has the tune, as at the beginning of 
the fourth movement. Here Oistrakh’s 
playing is a delight, but the other instru- 
mentalists all seem to lack individuality ; 
one gets none of the feeling of interplay 
that is essential to classical chamber music, 
and to this work as much as any. 

When one adds to deficiencies in the 
performance a very ill-balanced recording, 
with the wind instruments sounding almost 
a room away from the strings, it becomes 
obvious that this record is not highly 
recommendable. 

The only point on which it scores over 
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Note Impending 
CHANGE OF 


ADDRESS 








eC 
Gramophone Exchange 
Ltd. 
wish to announce to their 
many Customers and Friends 


that sometime at the end of 





May or early in June they will 





be Removing to New Premises 


in 


WARDOUR ST. W.1 


Actual Date will 
be announced later 





In the meantime, it’s business 
as usual at 


121-123 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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NO HEADACHES 


with this kit of parts. Bvery- 
thing you need to build an 
acoustically perfect loud- 
speaker is here; including the 
famous Grampian 1255/15 
speaker unit, grille material 
and working diagrams. All 
parts are accurately finished, 
machined and drilled, only 
assembly and polishing to 
suit your taste remains to be 


done. Ingeniously designed 


for either a corner or flat 
against the wall, the cabinet 
will enhance your room—to 
say nothing of your listening! 




















A simple Kit 
brings true 
high fidelity 
within_your 
means 


ry, 


os 


PRICE 


of complete kit including 1255/15 
Grampian high fidelity ? 
speaker. 


Deferred terms available if desired 
on complete kit or speaker and 
cabinet purchased separately. 


The well-known Grampian 1255/15 high 
fidelity speaker unit may be purchased 
separately if required. It is a 12” unit 
especially designed for use with high 
quality amplifiers. It has an extended 
frequency coverage of from 20 to 15,000 
c/s with exceptional performance over 
the useful audio range. Price of 1255/15 

unit only. £9. 


Write for full details of complete cabinet. copy of the 


response curve and 


information about suitable 


amplifiers today—or visit our stand at 


THE LONDON AUDIO FAIR 1957 
Waldorf Hotel, London, W.C.2 


April 12 


13.14 . 15 


CEA PRAAY 


REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


Makers of High Quality sound equipment 
15 HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


Telephone : Feltham 2657/8. Telegrams : Reamp, Feltham 
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What the microgroove record did for record reproduction VHF broad- 
casting and the RCA tuner do for radio reception. 


The discriminating music lover can now receive live broadcasts completely 
free from interference and background noise and of true High Fidelity 
quality. The RCA tuner with its precision tuning and automatic frequency 
control unlocks a vast storehouse of quality listening on the VHF wave- 


band. 

* Precision Tuning. The new RCA Electron Ray Tuning * No Matching Problems. Adjustable output level to 

Indicator makes tuning simplicity itself. your amplifier. 
* Automatic Frequency Control. Holds the station 

permanently in tune. 

% High Fidelity. Wide range response within 1 db from % Power Requirements. 230-395 volts, DC, 40 milliamps, 
30-15,000 cps. for true High Fidelity reproduction H.T. supply. 6.3 volts 2.25 amps heater supply (avail- 
worthy of the finest amplifier and speaker. able from RCA New Orthophonic High Fidelity 


Amplifier and most other quality amplifiers). 


RCA PLUG-IN MATCHED COMPONENTS FOR 
RECORD, RADIO AND TAPE REPRODUCTION 








TRANSCRIPTION PRE-AMPLIFIER 
DECK 








Send for fully illustrated literature. 





RCA GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


(An associate Company of Radio Corporation of America) 


Lincoln Way, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx. Tel.: Sunbury-on-Thames. 3101 
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the magnificent DGG version is that it 
contains more of the repeats. But then, 
so does the Vienna Octet’s performance on 
Decca, and though I would not rate that 
quite as high as the DGG (just a shade foo 
refined), it still seems greatly preferable to 
the new version under review. 

It’s a pity to have to greet this record 
with such a lacx of enthusiasm, because I 
believe that Oistrakh, unlike many virtuosi, 
is a keen chamber-music player. J.N. 


VIVALDI. Concerto in C major. 
Giuseppe Anedda and Flavio Cor- 
nacchia (solo mandolins). Concerto 
in C minor. Concerto in E flat 
major, “La Tempesta di Mare’. 
Edmondo Malanotte (violin). Con- 
certo in A major. Franco Gulli 
(violin), Benedetto Mazzacurati 
(cello), Virtuosi di Roma (Col- 
legium Musicum Italicum) con- 
ducted by Renato Fasano. H.M.V. 
ALP1439 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This is an excellently balanced, con- 
trasted group of works, which should help 
to dispel the notion that all Vivaldi’s 
concertos are practically the same as one 
another. The mandoline work is surpris- 
ingly large in conception—no question of a 
miniature work for a miniature instrument. 
The mandoline isn’t capable of such varied 
figuration as the violin, of course, and this 
makes for a degree of monotony in the 
“solo ” passages, but the ritornello themes 
are up to Vivaldi’s best standard. The 
mandoline concertos are a fairly un- 
important part of Vivaldi’s complete oeuvre 
but it’s a good thing that they have been 
recorded while the Virtuosi di Roma can 
command the services of two such fine 
players as Anedda and Cornacchia. The 
concerto in C minor is one of the concerti 
ripieni, which are to all intents and p 
the same in structure and style as the 
sinfone—that is to say they are written 
throughout for strings in four parts, with 
none of the element of contrast between 
solo and tutti that we think of as essential 
to a concerto. This one contains some fine 
music, but the Virtuosi seem less happy 
with it than with the other music on the 
disc; the first movement in particular 
seems to drag. This is soon forgotten, 
however, when we turn the disc and start 
listening to the splendid Tempesta di Mare 
concerto. There are two concertos to 
which Vivaldi gave this programmatic 
title ;_ this is the better of the two, printed 
as No. 5 in J Cimento, immediately after 
The Four Seasons. As Pincherle points out 
in his book on Vivaldi, the remarkable 
thing about this concerto is the way in 
which the composer has taken the conven- 
tional figurations used for this kind of 
descriptive music and built a_ perfectly 
formed concerto out of them; the piece 
satisfies us both as programme-music and as 
a concerto. Méalanotte plays it well, with 
the exception of a small patch of faulty 
intonation in the first movement. The A 
major concerto that ends the recital on this 
disc is perhaps the most delightful of all. 
The description in the manuscript source 
(now in Turin) is “‘ concerto con | violino 
et 1 violoncello obligato all ‘’Inglese”’, 
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but I don’t think that it is mere jingoism 
that makes me enjoy this music so much ; 
in fact I’m not quite sure what the 
** English ” characteristics in it are. The 
themes are really memorable, and the 
duetting for violin and ’cello most inventive 
—and also extremely well played. An 
invigorating end to a most enjoyable record. 
For the benefit of gramophone librarians 
and others the Pincherle numbers are 
133, 427, 415 and 238. J.N. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. The Sonatas for Solo Violin. 
Sonata No. 1 in G minor. Sonata 

No. 2 in B minor (Partita No. 1) 
(ALP1449). Sonata No. 3 in A 
minor. Sonata No. 4 in D minor 
(Partita No. 2) (ALP1450). Sonata 
No. 5 in C major. Sonata No. 6 in 

E major (Partita No. 3) (ALP1451). 
Jascha Heifetz (violin). H.M.V. 
ALP1449-51 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Telmanyi (11/54) LXT2951-3 
Martzy (10/56) (11/65) (3/56) 38CX1286-8 

It would be wrong, in considering this 
new recording by Heifetz of the Bach 
sonatas and partitas, to compare his 
performance extensively with that of 
Telmanyi, for although Heifetz uses a 
pretty tight bow, it cannot be weighed 
against the Vega bow used by Telmanyi. 
Neither can Telmanyi’s version be com- 
pared with that of his younger compatriot 


Johanna Martzy, for she too relies on a’ 


normal modern bow. 


For the benefit of readers who may not 
remember the great battle of the bows, the 
main aspects of the case may be summed 
up here. Telmanyi, unsatisfied with the 
capacity of the modern bow to sustain 
three- and four-part chords on the violin, 
caused the Vega bow to be invented in 
order that Bach’s music could be played 
exactly as written. Unfortunately, he did 
not know at the time that to play baroque 
music as it is written is the most rapid and 
Satisfactory way of falsifying its message, 
nor did he know that the Vega “invention” 
bore little or no relation to the bows used 
in Bach’s time. It is in fact rather like a 
medieval fiddle bow, which went out of 
fashion around 1500. 

The result of all this was a literal 
performance of the works, in which 
continuity and cantilena alike were 
sacrificed to the fetish of the full chord, all 
notes beginning and ending at the same 
time. Although Telmanyi’s performance 
is undoubtedly a dedicated one, it is 
disturbing to listeners because there are 
frequent gaps due to the necessity for 
rearranging the position of the fingers 
before the next chord is played ; and when 
the chords are played the sound is a cross 
between that of a hurdy-gurdy and a 
harmonium, although ‘there is no doubt 
about its sonority as such. The reluctance 
to arpeggiate chords is quite extraordinary 
in view of the fact that when Bach played 
the harpsichord he frequently used 


arpeggios, and with wonderful effect. As 
with violin chords in arpeggiated form, 
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these harpsichord arpeggios soon lost their 
bass notes, because of the instrument’s 
lack of sustaining power. This bothered 


neither Bach nor his listeners; and the 
same is true of the violin sonatas, where 
Bach also expected arpeggios to be played 
especially in four-note chords. 

It is possible, therefore, to approach 
Bach’s intentions much more closely with 
a modern bow than with a medieval one, 
but there is nevertheless room for varying 
attitudes towards the playing of polyphony 
in this manner. Heifetz is obviously 
concerned with playing the chords as 
rapidly as possible, in order to bring out the 
chief melodic part, and although he plays 
some of the chordal passages with incredible 
accuracy of intonation and fantastic speed, 
it must be said that the sound is often 
pinched and unsatisfactory. I am thinking 
now of the three fugues in G minor, A 
minor, and C major. Elsewhere, in the 
slow movements of the sonatas and certain 
o: the dance-forms in the partitas, the 
rapid chords do not sound so unpleasant. 
Generally speaking, however, Heifetz adopts 
faster tempi than either Martzy or 
Telmanyi, and though this lends an 
undeniable brilliance to the quick, moto- 
perpetuo-like movements, it is often a 
distinct disadvantage where more lyricism 
is needed. 

On first listening to this set I admired 
Heifetz tor his tremendous drive, his 
metronomic accuracy, and his wonderful 
intonation. But I began to regret that 
nobody had so far done for the unaccom- 
panied violin works what Casals has done 
for the ’cello suites. Owners of the Society 
issues of these suites will recall the powerful 
combination of technique and musician- 
ship that Casals brought to bear on these 
amazingly difficult works, and how he 
seemed to reconcile the rival claims of 
lyricism and austerity in his matchless 
interpretations. It was not until I began to 
play the Martzy versions that I realised 
how nearly she has approached this ideal. 
In reviewing the first of her discs in this 
series, M.M. stressed the fact that beauty 
of tone counts for a very great deal in the 
performance of these unaccompanied works. 
Martzy has this beauty of tone: fifteen 
years-ago Heifetz had it too, but now his 
tone is hard and unyielding, sometimes to 
the point of being harsh. The taut, steely 
sound which is so admirable in Glazounov 
and Tchaikovsky does not seem to fit the 
mood of these sonatas, with their reflective 
adagios, their stately dances (which even 
Martzy occasionally plays too fast) and 
their solemn fugues. 

In the G minor Sonata there are some 
slight differences of interpreting Bach’s 
abbreviations, and I think it significant 
that Heifetz chooses the more gawky chords 
(just before the first dominant-pedal section 
of the fugue) while Martzy plays the 
“‘ broken ” version which gives the music 
more of a chance to sound. Heifetz plays 
a sensitive Siciliano and of course a breath- 
taking final Presto, though these two 
movements are more acceptable from 
Martzy since the accent is on the music 
and not on the virtuosity. Her constant 
pre-occupation with beauty of tone, and 
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the way in which she lingers on chords 
rather than snatching at them, reminds 
me of a rare set of 78s which I have of 
Menuhin playing this work. : 

The B minor Partita, with its filigree- 
like variations on each movement, gets 
rather summary treatment from Heifetz, 
though he is again to be admired for his 
verve and his unwillingness to drag out 
cadences. Martzy does this too often, and 
too noticeably, to my mind, for while it is 
an excellent plan to point out the structure 
of the music, and point up its harmonic 
scheme, it should surely be a discreet 
indication rather than a large blackboard 
announcement: we have now reached the 
relative major. Heifetz obviously longs for a 
warm, rich tone, but he can only achieve 
this by quasi-artificial methods, such as 
playing passages high up on the G string, a 
procedure that was quite impossible in 
Bach’s day. When he does play in this 
way, it is extremely effective, and certainly 
more tasteful than the over-used slide up to 
the half-way harmonic. 

Heifetz plays the A minor fugue in 
light-hearted manner, and achieves another 
metronomic feat in hardly relaxing the 
tempo at all, in spite of fearsome bars of 
four-part chords. Some of these he plays 
downwards, so as to bring out the melody, 
and though this method is advocated in 
some editions it is never really pleasant, 
perhaps because it gives the listener the 
impression that the violinist is standing on 
his head every now and then. Martzy is 
more conventional: and even when the 
melody is in the bass, she still plays the 
chords from bottom to top. Her Andante is 
thoughtfully played, though the ensuing 
Allegro has not quite enough contrast in 
the frequent echo passages. Heifetz is more 
successful here, for he combines strong 
dynamic contrasts with a lighter bowing. 

The first four movements of the D minor 
- Partita are all taken on the fast side by 
Heifetz. Indeed, the Gigue almost sounds 
like a study. His Chaconne is however 
nobly conceived, and he plays it with a 
true violinist’s reverence. Martzy employs 
much steadier tempi throughout, infusing 
finely-measured rhetoric into the Chaconne. 
Neither she nor Heifetz uses the Joachim 
ending, which transliterates the dominant- 
pedal section into a roaring whirlwind of 
sound and fury. Joachim, although a 
child of the nineteenth century, was in this 
instance nearer to baroque practice than 
latter-day purist editors. 

I think Martzy is a shade too deliberate 
in the opening movement of the C major 
Sonata. Heifetz, in aiming for something 
between an Adagio and an Andante, is 
more listenable. But Martzy is noble and 
spacious in the fugie—a huge canvas, 
to be sure—and she seems to have more 
reserve for the climaxes. Heifetz endows 
the Largo with great charm, and once 
again his view of the final Allegro assai is 
brisk and to the point. Martzy, with more 
measured tread, brings out the structure of 
the music more effectively, and provides a 
more fitting ending to the entire work. 

Both play the E major Partita brilliantly, 
though their idea of ornamentation is 
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sometimes very odd. Heifetz plays no 
trill on the penultimate cadence of the 
Prelude ; Martzy does. (In the Chaconne, 
the opposite happens at the final cadence.) 
Martzy, always with slightly steadier tempi, 
comes off best in the long run, for she is 
able to pay attention to tonal quality even 
in the rapid flight of the Prelude. Perhaps 
she is helped by the recording, which lends 
a full and sonorous halo to her naturally 
lovely tone, whereas Heifetz has to make do 
with a rather close balance and a con- 
sequently harder, more mechanical, sound. 

Heifetz has produced a set that must be 
reckoned with, in spite of the disadvantages 
which may appear to outweigh his sparkle 
and élan. For those who admire his playing, 
these sonatas and partitas will provide a 
wealth of enjoyment; but I feel that the 
true Bach-lover will fall for the performance 
by Johanna Martzy. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 28 in 
A major, Op. 101. Sonata No. 30 
in E major, Op. 109. Wilhelm 
Kempff (piano). D.G.G. DGM18145 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Sonata No. 28: 
Backhaus (9/52) LXT2715 
Solomon (11/55) (H)ALP1272 
Sonata No. 30: 
Backhaus (2/51) LXT2535 
Solomon (3/54) (H)ALP1062 
Hess (11/54) (H)ALP1169 
Kraus (11/56) DTL93108 
Gieseking (11/56) 383CX1374 


. This seems to me one of the most 
successful records of Beethoven sonatas 
that Kempff has produced. His playing 
always has a quiet thoughtful quality, and 
though passages of excessive difficulty some- 
times disturb his control, there are none 
such in these particular sonatas. Sometimes 
he chooses to disregard Beethoven’s expres- 
sion marks, but clearly does so only after 
careful thought and not from any spirit of 
arrogance.’ Nevertheless I must confess to 
thinking that Beethoven knew best, and I 
was puzzled that in the first movement of 
the E major this pianist should make the 
second crescendo a diminuendo, ignore the 
fourth, as also the “sf”s that occur off 
the beat in nine consecutive bars on the 
second page. Throughout these first two 
pages he makes very little difference 
between the forte passages and the piano. 
And yet in the adagio of the A major he 
gets very much closer to the level pianissimo 
that Beethoven obviously wants than 
Solomon or Myra Hess. The hushed tone 
quality with which he plays the fugato in 
the finale of the A major is magical, and the 
rest of this movement is brimming with light 
and humour. Solomon is more of a show- 
man, and Beethoven may well have meant 
this piece to sizzle, but Kempff’s more 
intimate approach is very attractive. Also 
he is better recorded. His piano sounds 
altogether more realistic than those on the 
other discs listed above (I have not been 
able to hear the Gieseking), and the 
dynamic range is tremendous. I cannot 
leave this record without a word or two 
about the wonderful variations that round 
off the E major sonata. It is essential in 
these that technical display be subordinated 
to the thought behind the music, and this 
is not easy to achieve, because much of the 
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music is in fact hard to play. Kempff’s 
contemplative approach to these variations 
puts the emphasis where it should be—on 
the music rather than the performer—and 
the result is a performance of the highest 
order. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Polonaises : No. | in C sharp 
minor, Op. 26, No. 1; No. 2 in E flat 
minor, Op. 26, No. 2; No. 4 in 
C minor, Op. 40, No. 2; . No. 5 in 
F sharp minor, Op. 44 ; No. 7 in A flat 
major, Op. 61 (Fantasy); No. 9 in 
B flat major, Op. 71, No. 2. Stefan 
Askenase (piano). D.G.G. DGM 
19064 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

A word about the numbering of the 
Polonaises, as found in record lists, may be 
helpful. The ordinary Nos. 1-6 are found 
set out with their keys and opus numbers in 
THE GRAMOPHONE Classical LP Catalogue. 
These are the ones recorded by Rubinstein 
on H.M.V. ALP1028. The Polonaise- 
Fantaisie counts as No. 7. Nos. 8-10 are the 
three posthumous Polonaises, Op. 71, Nos. 
1-3 ; five still earlier ones, dating from 1817 
to 1826, bring the total up to 15. 

It seems to be a reflection of Stefan 
Askenase’s unshowy personality that he 
leaves out from his Polonaise disc the two 
brilliantly caparisoned war-horses, in A and 
in A flat, and substitutes the long, beautiful, 
important Polonaise-Fantaisie, Chopin’s last 
big work for the piano, and the relatively 
little-known B flat Polonaise of Op. 71 (there 
is a Moiseiwitsch 78 of it). He gives a 
beautifully considered and planned account 
of the Polonaise-Fantaisie, which compares 
with the Rubinstein version (BLP1027, 
backed by the Andante Spianato and 
Grande Polonaise) in the same sort of way 
that Askenase Chopin performances com- 
pare generally with Rubinstein ones: less 
rhythmic intricacy, “ straighter ”, but with 
a quiet poetry that is most attractive. 
Askenase’s account of Op. 71, No. 2, is 
poised and delightfully elegant. In this 
performance, the slighting comments of 
most writers on Chopin about this work seem 
quite unjustified. In the other works, I find 
him a little dull by comparison with 
Rubinstein—but it must be added that he 
receives an admirable recording, whereas 
the Rubinstein set is patchy in sound. 

A 


DEBUSSY. Préludes, Book I. No. 6: 
Des pas sur la neige. Préludes, 
Book II. No. 3: La puerta del vino ; 
No. 10: Canope; No. 12: Feux 
d’artifice. 

RAVEL.Sonatine. Edith Fischer (piano). 
H.M.V. DLP1141 (10 in., 26s. 5d.). 

Miss Fischer has little truck with the cool, 

Attic approach to Debussy and Ravel. She 

is somewhat sentimental over the first two 

movements of the Sonatine and almost 
teutonically robust in Feux d’artifice. She is 
frequently let down by her pedalling, at 

its worst near the start of the Ravel, and I 

found her blustering version of La puerta 

del vino curiously insensitive. She plays the 
finale of the Sonatine, and the last of 

Debussy’s preludes with a brash vigour that 

is effective. The recording is fairly good. 

R.F. 
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MOZART , WAGNER 

ABL 3129 Piano Concerto in D minor, K.466 (a) ABE 18014 Hans Sachs’ Monologues (Die Meistersinger) 
Piano Concerto in A major, K.488 (b) George London (bass—baritone) 
Clara Haskil The Columbia Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra Jean Morel. 
conducted by (a) Bernhard Paumgartner 
(b) Paul Sacher. BERLIOZ 
BEETHOVEN ABE 10016 Overture Le Corsaire, Op. 21 

ABL 3133 String Quartet No. 14 in C sharp minor, WAGNER 
Op. 131 Siegfried’s Funeral Music (GdtterdAmmerung) 

napmnnitnce mangas tematinrearinaaieas The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 

Budapest String Quartet. Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
MOZART . 

ABL 3147 Violin Concerto No. 1 in B flat major, K.207 SUPPE 
Violin Concerto No. 7 in D major, K.27la NBE 11039 Overture The Jolly Robbers 
Arthur Grumiaur Overture Light Cavalry 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra The Vienna Broadcasting Orchestra conducted 
conducted by Bernhard Paumgartner. by Heinz Sandauer. 

ABL 3163 BARTOK—Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta PROKOFIEV 
KODALY—Hary Janos Suite NBE 11046 Symphony No. 1 in D major, Op. 25 ‘Classical’ 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra L’Orchestre des Concerts Lamoureuzr. conducted 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. by Jean Martinon. 
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Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-ug. 
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Symphony No. 96 in D major (‘Miracle’) 
Symphony No. 102 in B flat major 


ABL 3123 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


Death and Transfiguration, Op. 24 
Don Juan, Op. 20 


ABR 4058 
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with The Philharmonic-Symphony 


Orchestra of New York 
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TWO MAGNIFICENT NEW RECORDINGS BY 





wd Walies’ 


THE PRESS ACCLAIMS... 


The Birth of a Performance. 

Rehearsals and performance of 

MOZART: Symphony No. 36 in C major, 

K.425 ‘Linz’ 

This is an authentic record of a man’s sheer 

delight in music-making .. . the sincerity and 
warmth of the man, and the extraordinary 

vitality of his eighty years, make listening to 

these discs an erperience worth repeating many times. 
E.M.G. ‘MONTHLY LETTER’, NOVEMBER, 1956 


BRAHMS: Double Concerto in A minor, Op. 102 (with © 
Isaac Stern, violin, and Leonard Rose, cello). 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 

Tragic Overture, Op. 81 

Bruno Walter handles the accompaniment by 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony with a lavish 
warmth that never obscures his clear view of the score. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 29TH OCTOBER, 1956 

It is only fair to say that the performance is as 
illustrious as the conductor. 

THE SCOTSMAN. 24TH JANUARY, 1957 
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. NEW ADDITIONS 

\ 

. TO THE 

7 FAVOURITE MUSIC 

NSN 

SERIES 

NS 

NSN 

\ 

\N 

NSN 

\ A MOZART MINIATURE 

\ An introduction to the Mozart bicentenary series. 

NS SBR 6200 

. The Vienna Symphony Orchestra “SIR THOMAS ” 

N conducted by Rudolf Moralt: SIBELIUS 

NS Overtures Alla Marcia (Karelia Suite) 

N STRAUSS—Die Fledermaus; Gipsy Baron. Canon and Scene (The Tempest) 

N SUPPE—Poet and Peasant; Boccaccio. GRETRY 

N SBR 6212 Air de Ballet (Zémir et Azor) 

\ The Budapest String Quartet with Prelude and March ( a, aloes 

N Horszowski (piano) MASSENET 

a Seem 

\ Piano Quintet in A major, D.667 ‘The Trout’. conducting The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 
SBR 6220 | SBR 6215 
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Victor Borge is currently appearing 
* at The Palace Theatre, London, 
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The complete 


BEETHOVEN 


string quartets 








WHAT THE CRITICS SAY... Already Issued 
The promise of the first issue in the Budapest series STRING QUARTET 
looks like being fulfilled. This is a very fine performance IN F MAJOR Op 18 No.1 
of the A minor quartet beautifully recorded. If the ; " ° 
subsequent Budapest recordings maintain the standard STRING QUARTET 
of this one much will have been done to give Beethoven’s IN G MAJOR, Op. 18 No. 2 
quartets adequate representation in the gramophone catalogues. ABL 3105 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW. SEPTEMBER, 1956 


STRING QUARTET 


. . . the performances of all of them are absolutely IN D MAJOR, Op. 18 No. 3 


delightful. Crisp and gay yet never brittle, elegant yet never 


precious, polished yet full of vitality, the quartet plays STRING QUARTET 
with extraordinary neatness and finish, wonderful rhythmic IN C MINOR, Op. 18 No. 4 
alertness and bite, unobtrusive brilliance and real sense of style. ABL 4051 


NEW STATESMAN. JANUARY 26TH, 1957 


.. - the music is played with exemplary skill and STRING QUARTET 
understanding, and realistically recorded. IN A MINOR, Op. No. 15, 132 
GRAMOPHONE. DECEMBER, 1956 ABL 3132 
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Played by the 
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STRING 


“QUARTET 
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THE CRITICS ACCLAIM THIS RECORD.... with The PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
... his playing of these two popular Concertos is well-nigh flawless . . . ORCHESTRA of NEW YORK conducted 


LONDON MUSICAL EVENTS. MARCH, 1957 


To describe in detail Francescatti’s wonderful playing of these two con- by Dimitri Mitropoulos— plays 


certos is merely to rehearse a list of all the possible virtues of violin-playing. 
THE GRAMOPHONE. DECEMBER, 1956 


The divine Mendelssohn has never sounded better, and Francescatti 
seems born for the part. In the much more obvious Tchaikovsky score... : Violin Concerto in EB minor 
From the very entry ... we can hear at once that this performance 


is to be masterly. MUSICAL OPINION. FEBRUARY, 1957 TOHAIKOVSKY 


I should emphatically recommend a new recording of the violin concertos 


of Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky played by Zino Francescatti .. . as Violin Concerto in D major 
the nearest approach to the actual sound of a solo violin that has ever | 
been captured on record. 

OXFORD MAIL. 14TH JANUARY, 1957 PHILIPS ABL 3159 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the werld-famous ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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2 piece Hi Fi...takes up no more room than a radiogram... gives 


authentic high fidelity reproduction... 






The Glyndebourne’ is finished throughout 
in natural mahogany, adding distinction 
to any setting. 


The ‘GLYNDEBOURNE’—comprising 2 cabinets fitted 
with the outstanding Avantic DL7-35 Amplifier and wide- 
range Speaker system........... £144.5.0d. nett. 
Provision is made for the fitting of these optional extras at 
low cost:— 

4-speed single or automatic record player. 

Avantic VHF-FM or MW-AM/VHEF-FM radio tuner. 
Avantic tape player. 

The Avantic DL7-35 Ampli available separately 

This is based “4 rf ook y — Mallard —_ further 
developed to compete in the American market with the finest 
amplifiers the world offers. Hitherto, America has taken all the 
DL7-35’s we could make. Increased production has now made 
possible its general release. The mediates speaks for itself:— 





Power Amplifier: Pre-amplifier: 
Continuous sine wave output: Output: 

27W at 0.1% total distortion. 220mV at 0.1% total distortion. 
Frequency response: 7-controls inclu loudness 
+ 1dB 1 c/s to 100 ke/s. compensator, switched filter and 
Intermodulation distortion: 1%. monitor/record switch. 8-inputs. 


8-position selector switch. Re- 


Damping factor: 50. 
corder output. Rumble filter. 


Hum and Noise: — 89 dB. 

x Loudspeaker Specification:— : : 
he Avantic Loudspeaker system comprises a 12” low frequency unit and 

two 2}” high frequency units mounted in a resonance-free, acoustically 

designed cabinet ee omni-directional radiation. Frequency —_ 

20-22,500 c.p.s. Peak power ratings: 40 watts (Lf.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 


available 
separately 
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HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCERS 


Manufactured by 
BEAM-ECHO LIMITED 
Witham, Essex Tel: Witham 3184. Grams: Parion Witham 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
SYSTEM 


COMPLETE IN 
2 MAGNIFICENT 
MATCHING CABINETS 


Here is the answer to every awkward Hi Fi question you 
ever thought of. Complete in two elegant matching cabinets 
finished in natural mahogany, the ‘Glyndebourne’ provides 
for every home, large or small, high fidelity in its most pleas- 
ing—and practical—form. A thrill to listen to... a delight 
to see. 

The console cabinet houses the outstanding Avantic 
DL7-35—possibly the finest amplifier ever built in Britain— 
and its associated equipment. The loudspeaker cabinet con- 
tains a 3-unit*& system that matches in every detail the super- 
lative performance of the amplifier. Together they provide a 
degree of control and a quality of sound that cannot be 
surpassed. 

Designed in the light of the very latest developments, the 
‘Glyndebourne’ is the high fidelity system not only of today, 
but of tomorrow. Separate units. miay be added or replaced 
as desired—thus the ‘Glyndebourne’ can never become 
“‘dated”’. It is yours for a lifetime of good listening. 


Post coupon today for fully descriptive literature and the name 
of your nearest Avantic Dealer where you can judge this won- 
derful instrument for yourself. 


See and hear our products 
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DEBUSSY. Preludes—Book 1. Albert 
Ferber (piano). London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93116 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Books 1 and 2: 
Gianoli (4/56) WLP6214-1/2 
Gulda (8/56) LXT5116-7 
Book 1 only : 
Casadesus (3/56) ABL3081* 
Cortot ia 1 re SS bathctaee 
Giesekin 1/54) 3 


*This dise i is temporarily unavailable 

Ferber is a most intelligent pianist, 
thinking out with great care how best to 
approach each piece and efficiently trans- 
lating his intentions into sound. Presumably 
all pianists set about the job in this way, but 

with Ferber one is somehow conscious of the 
cerebration involved. He does not achieve 
the wonderful pearl-grey abstraction of 
Gieseking’s playing, but he can nevertheless 
enthral the listener by sheer personality. 
Though never unsuccessful, he is least 
successful on side 2, where he misses the 
innocence of the allegedly Scottish Fille aux 
cheveux de lin with some over-mannered 
rubato, as also the broad sweep of the other 
“popular” prelude, La cathédrale engloutie, 
with too slow a tempo. But the first five 
pieces on side 1 are very good indeed. 
Voiles lacks the delicate insubstantial mood 
that Gieseking achieves with a quicker 
tempo and lighter touch, but in its own 
very different way it is just as convincing, 
while Le Vent dans la plaine is tossed off with 
admirable verve. Ferber’s great variety of 
tone colour is heard at its best in Les collines 
d’ Anacapri, but unfortunately something has 
gone very wrong with its successor, the 
sixth prelude, Des pas sur la neige. Surely 
Ferber never played it as loudly as this, for 
the music is marked pp or p throughout. The 
effect is as if someone regretably turned a 
knob and thereby increased the volume just 
for this one piece ; only the most abomin- 
able of snowmen would step as heavily as 
this. 

The piano quality is only fairly good ; 
the very high notes at the end of Les collines 
d’ Anacapri sound very tinny, and the quality 
generally seems better at the lower end of 
the keyboard. Both sides reproduce a 
quarter of a tone sharp. Nevertheless I 
much enjoyed this disc, and either it is 
more successful than the same pianist’s 
version of the 2nd book of Debussy preludes 
or I underestimated the latter last February. 

R.F, 


RAVEL. Sonatine. Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales. Le Tombeau de 
Couperin. Monique Haas (piano). 
D.G.G. DGM18302 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Miss Haas has all the virtues required by 
this music. Her technique is formidable, 
and even in the final nightmare pages of Le 
tombeau de Couperin, her articulation is as 
crisp and accurate as ever. Her playing at 

its best has a kind of taut urgency, a 

nervousness, that I find very attractive. 

Temperamentally Ravel presents her with 

no difficulties. She can see below the 

surface of the music, and when she urges 
on or allows a phrase to relax, you feel that 
that is exactly what should be done at that 
point; her taste is impeccable. The 
clusive dream-like quality of the Valses 
nobles et sentimentales is beautifully caught, 
as is the cool impersonal urgency of the 
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Sonatine. I wondered if she would have 
liked more time in Le tombeau de Couperin. 
It is rather long for a single side, and several 
repeats were cut, and it is just possible that 
she had to play the Forlane and the Minuet 
a shade faster than she would have wished. 
They certainly sounded a little hurried to 
me. But the Forlane is a bit of a problem. 
If you play it at the easy, relaxed tempo it 
seems to want, the piece seems interminable, 
and the truth is that the composer for once 
went on too long. 

The recording is very good indeed, and 
in every way I found this a most attractive 
disc, one which I hope to come back to 
many times. ee 


LISZT. Liebestraum No. 3 in A flat 
major. Consolation No. 3 in D flat 
major. Forest Murmurs (Waldes- 
rauschen). Dance of the Gnomes 
(Gnomenreigen). Julian von 
Karolyi (piano). D.G.G. EPL30009 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Nothing very special about this record. 
Julian von Karolyi, whom D.G.G. have 
already presented as a sound Chopin 
pianist, is reasonably but not irresistibly 
poetic in the Liebestraum and Consolation, 
deft, but not magically virtuosic in the 
Concert Studies. The recording is = 

A.P. 


in range. 


SCRIABIN. Sonata No. 3 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 23. Preludes, Op. 11 : 
No. 1 in C major ; No. 3 in G major ; 
No. 9 in E major ; No. 10 in C sharp 
minor; No. 13 in G flat major ; 
No. 14 in E flat minor; No. 16 in 
B flat minor. Op. 13, No. 6, in B 
minor. Op. 15, No. 2, in F sharp 
minor. Op. 16: No. | in B major ; 
No. 4 in E flat minor. Op. 27, No. 1, 
inG minor. Op. 48, No. 3, in D flat 
major. Op. 51, No. 2, in A minor. 
Op. 59, No. 2. Op. 67, No. 1. 
Vladimir Horowitz (piano). H.M.V. 
ALP1429 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

It seems incredible that less than half a 
century ago Scriabin was being seriously 
rated among the great composers: his 
piano music (65 out of 74 opus numbers) 
was regarded as taking its rightful place 
among classics like Beethoven and Chopin. 
Incredible, when we look at. the half- 
pitying oblivion to which he is now generally 
consigned: never did firebrand revolution- 
ary, convinced of his own genius, come a 
sadder cropper. Yet his artistic path was a 
by no means insignificant one: he led the 
way from Chopin’s elegance and Liszt’s 
bravura through Wagnerian eroticism to a 
new mysticism outside the frame of tonality. 
Schénberg’s overthrow by cold-blooded 
violence of the harmonic system is preferred, 
in these days of total revolution, to 
Scriabin’s stretching and bursting of the 
system from within; but both men, 
however dissimilar their mentality and their 
style, arrived at something like the same 
point, one with a “‘ tone-row ”, the other 
with a “* mystic chord ”’. 

Now that we are getting our second wind 
and have the ability to see Scriabin without 
being either overawed by him or repelled 
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by his lunatic megalomania, it is good to 
have such a disc as this, which spans his 
piano output from the early Preludes of 
1894 to the final half-crazed years. The 
early pieces are mostly lyrical miniatures, 
though often with stormy climaxes, and 
even in Op. 16 there is a feeling of ultrafine 
sensibility ; the end of the story may be 
seen approaching in the self-pitying lugu- 
briousness of Op. 51, No. 2, the futile 
gesture of defiance of Op. 59, No. 2, or the 
vague groping for effect of Op. 67, No. 1. 
Horowitz successfully encompasses the 
changing moods and styles of these pieces 
without exaggeration ; he seems neverthe- 
less more at home with the delicate or 
sparkling Preludes, such as the playful Op. 
15, No. 2, or the exquisite Op. 16, No. 1. 

The Third Sonata, the so-called “‘Gothic’’ 
(the only four-movement one of Scriabin’s 
ten), stands in point of style. midway 
between Chopinesque origins and the final 
esoteric ecstasies. There is considerable 
contrapuntal writing, but the themes are 
unremarkable, and there is an air of empty 
rhetoric about much of the work: only the 
Andante stands out for its innate lyrical 
beauty. The finale is fiery, but + ers too 
much on endless sequences. Horowitz gives 
an eloquent reading of the work, occasion- 
ally (as in the last section of the Allegretto 
and the ending of the finale) departing 
from the letter of the printed text; only 
the opening of the sonata seems to me 
overpedalled. 

The recording is fair, without earning 
any great praise for the engineers ; fortes 
emerge clangily, and there is a noticeable 
increase in surface noise towards the centre 
of each side. What system lies behind the 
scrolling of the Preludes I cannot discover. 

L.S. 


VILLA-LOBOS. Bachianas Brasileiras, 
No. 4. Ellen Ballon (piano). Decca 
LW5279 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Like the jungles of Villa-Lobos’s native 
Brazil, his mentality and his works exhibit 
a wonderful confusion. Few composers 
give such trouble to critics in the mere 
dating and placing of his compositions ; 
and the wild, indisciplined profusion of his 
ideas has resulted in a plethora of music of 
the most variable quality, often cast in 
strange and original moulds. One of the 
oddest of these moulds is the Bachiana 
Brasileira (of which there were nine by 1945, 
and goodness knows how many now), 
which attempts, however improbably, to 
make a synthesis of the styles of Bach and 
of Brazilian folk music. Traces of Bach in 
the present example are hard to find, save 
perhaps superficially and momentarily in 
the Preludio: the Coral is pure Brazilian, 
down to an imitation (so we are told) of 
the Araponga bird, whose song unenter- 
prisingly confines itself to a repeated B flat 
—though there is a trick effect with piano 
harmonics marked “ like an organ”; the 
Aria (until the joyous middle section) 
sounds as if Villa-Lobos had been taking a 
course in Grieg’s harmony; and though 
the finale has the feeling of a toccata, it is 
conceived as a dance. But perhaps we are 
being unduly fussy about this, since in fact 
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the four movements were not designed to 
belong together or to a Bachiana, and were 
written at different times. (Mr. David 
Drew is not quite right in his valiant 
attempts, on the sleeve note, to bring order 
to the muddle: the Dansa—not Danza, 
please—was written in S. Paulo in 1930, 
the Aria in Rio five years later, and the 
final two movements both in Rio in 1941. 
Greve mistakenly gives the dates of com- 
position as 1930-6.) Taken as a whole, 
the suite is moderately interesting Villa- 
Lobos, not more; the slow movements 
might with advantage have been shorter. 

Ellen Ballon’s playing confirms previous 
opinions, expressed in this magazine on 
various occasions, that she has more vigour 
and routine competence than artistry and 
subtlety. She is apt to get excited and 
bang about ; her tone control is faulty, so 
that she distorts the melodic shape of the 
opening phrase (there is no melodic drop 
of a seventh in the first two bars; the 
fourth quaver is tied over each time)—lI 
find that in August 1951, I was saying that 
“her playing lacks adjustment of tonal 
planes”; and the syncopations and cross- 
stresses of the Dansa have no chance of 
making their effect unless the basic rhythm 
is steady, which it most certainly isn’t here. 
Thinking it all over, it seems to me unfertu- 
nate that Miss Ballon should have made 
herself a corner in Villa-Lobos piano 
recordings. Another interpreter might be 
a good thing. L.S. 


HOROWITZ RECITAL. Sonata in 
B flat major (Posthumous) 
(Schubert). Nocturne No. 19 in 
E minor, Op. 72, No. 1 (Post- 
humous) ; Scherzo No. 1 in 
B minor, Op. 20; Valse No. 3 in 
A minor, Op. 34, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Sonata No. 9 in F major, Op. 68; 
Etude in B flat minor, Op. 8, No. 7; 
Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 42, 
No. 5 (Scriabin). Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2 in C sharp minor 
(Liszt, arr. Horowitz). Children’s 
Corner Suite : Serenade for the Doll 
(Debussy). Sonata No. 7 in B flat 
major, Op. 83—4th movement only 


(Prokofiev). Vladimir Horowitz 
(piano), H.M.V. ALP1430-1 (two 


12 in., 79s. 3d.). Recorded at a 
Carnegie Hall Recital, February 25th, 
1953. | 


Whether it was a good idea to record four 
sides of public piano recital only time and 
statistics will tell; but I cannot think the 
result to be musically very rewarding. An 
audience-atmosphere can, occasionally, 
lend a good deal to an operatic recording, 
and something to a large-scale choral and 
orchestral recording ; but surely nothing to 
small-scale music whose ill-fitting into large 
concert halls many of us bought gramo- 
phones to escape ? 

The audience, on this occasion, is not 
particularly intrusive before or during the 
music, but its applause (mercifully 
abbreviated) relentlessly follows each item. 
A more important result of the circumstances 
is a recording of the piano somewhat less 
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full than that of the best of modern studio 
productions. 

Even so the records are musically 
valuable without question for the Scriabin 
they now make available—principally the 
Ninth Piano Sonata, a late work concerned 
with the systematic perversion of good by 
evil, but sounding now less devilish than 
Scriabin probably intended when he called 
it a “* Black Mass”. It is, however, a 
strongly representative work of his last 
period that it is very good to have available. 
The two Etudes, also, are extremely 
acceptable ; particularly the early B flat 
minor, a most beautiful somewhat Chopin- 
esque piece. 

These Horowitz plays very well; so he 
does the Chopin waltz. Some of the other 
music he certainly plays incredibly fast— 
the Chopin Scherzo in particular—but not, 
I think, nearly so well. His arrangement of 
the Liszt, too, includes some stunning 
playing, but unfortunately it includes also 
some harmonic departures from the Liszt 
style. It gets, of course, as it has certainly 
worked for, a big hand from the audience, 
which is equally—though less understand- 
ably—enthusiastic about the series of loud 
bangs, previously unknown to me, which the 
label assures us to be the finale of a 
Prokofiev sonata. 

The music is not played quite in the 
order listed above; but each disc is 
conveniently self-contained. ALP1430 in- 
cludes the Schubert Sonata and the Chopin 
Nocturne and Scherzo. The Chopin Waltz, 
together with the rest of the music (in- 
cluding in particular all the Scriabin) is 
on ALP1431. M.M. 


CHORAL AND SONG. 


BRAHMS. Song of Destiny, Op. 54. 
Academic Festival Overture, Op. 
80. 

LISZT. Psalm XIII: “Lord, how 
long;°’. Walter Midgley (tenor), 
Beecham Choral Society (Chorus 
Master: Denis Vaughan), Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 
Columbia 33CX1429 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Brahms and Liszt, whose mutual admira- 
tion cannot be said to have qualified as 
excessive, are here presented as strange 
bedfellows, in an even stranger (but for 
that reason unusually enjoyable) pro- 
gramme. A pseudo-philosphical poem of 

Hdlderlin, a gay collection of earthy 

student’s songs, and a sizeable contribution 

from the immortal psalmist: all are played 
and sung with that fervent and exciting 
quality that one has come to expect from 


Sir Thomas’s readings. The chorus, ably 


trained by Denis Vaughan, combines 
excellent enunciation with clarity of line and 
depth of tone. 

The Song of Destiny is a work that grows 
on one, for there is a subtle harmonic 
appeal in the elegiac opening section, 
echoed in the postlude, and one feels that 
Brahms must have had a special affection 
for it, although (according to some 
commentators) he shirked the implications 
of Hélderlin’s poem. The ending is indeed 


perhaps that much better. 
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dark and gloomy, and its message may be 
summed up by quoting Gloucester’s woris 
in King Lear: “ As flies to wanton boys, are 
we to the gods; They kill us for their 


sport’ Brahms adds an orchestral finale 


to avoid what the execrable English of my 
miniature score terms “a _ despairable 
close ’’, and even if the effect on the poetical 
text is not satisfactory, the musical form is 
The central 
section is a cataclysm of whirling arpeggios 
topped by a swinging tune sung at first in 
octaves by the entire chorus, with magnifi- 
cent effect. But I wish the first violins 
had practised the opening bars of the 
cataclysm: it nearly misses fire and 
becomes a catastrophe. 

The Academic Festival Overture receives a 
rousing and enthusiastic performance, which 
is helped by the spacious recording acoustic 
and carefully controlled tempi. I have only 
one tiny quibble, and that is with the D-flats 
which have been unaccountably added to 
the first violin part in the opening bar, 
presumably by analogy with the A-flats in 
bar 4. I am sure the D-flats are wrong, 
for they make the Overture begin in F 
minor instead of C minor, thus spoiling 
Brahms’s key-scheme. 

Liszt’s setting of Usgquequo Domine is 
usually known as “‘ Psalm 13; Lord how 
long’’ after a popular edition in this 
country. Liszt, of course, would have 
known it as Psalm XII of the Roman 
psalter, and he clearly wrote the music with 
the inflection of the Latin text in his mind. 
** Lord how long ”’ is quite suitable for the 
opening word Usquequo, but the English 
version for -the final fugue is not very 
satisfactory—chorus and soloist reiterate 
the solecism “J will to God sing ”’ which 
does duty for Cantate Domino. I cannot 
understand how Beecham, with his acute 
sense of measure in English prose, could 
allow this to pass. The main point, of 
course, is the music, and fascinating music 
it is. One wonders what on earth would 
have happened if Liszt’s plan to reform 
Catholic church music had ever been 
officially approved. There are touches of 
what Wagner learned, and hints of Franck 
in his nobler style. The scoring is vivid, 
and the alternation of soloist and chorus 
dramatic in the extreme. I now realize 
why the Baedecker-like catalogue of Liszt’s 
works at the end of Sitwell’s biography 
gives this work the maximum award of 
two stars. 

Midgley’s voice is admirably suited to 
the music, and again the chorus makes a 
notable contribution to the performance as 
a whole. For a Weimar work of consider- 
able importance, this Psalm should not be 
missed by true Liszt-lovers. D.S. 





N.F.G.S. Scottish Group 

National Federation of Gramophone Societies 
—Scottish Group—Annual Conference, Allan 
Water Hotel, Bridge of Allan, April 27th/28th. 
Speakers include Mr. Malcolm Macdonald 
(M.M. of THe GramopHong), Mr. F. Rimmer, 
Glasgow University and representatives of 
E.M.I. Charge, two guineas plus small 
conference fee. Write Mr. W. A. Brockie, 
33 Marchmont Crescent, Edinburgh, 10. 
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DELIUS. Songs for Soprano : Love’s 
Philosophy ; Twilight Fancies; The 
Nightingale ; Let Springtime Come ; 
In the Seraglio Garden; Sweet 
Venevil ; The Violet ; Cradle Song ; 
Autumn. Joan Stuart (soprano), 
Gordon Watson (piano). Un- 
accompanied Part Songs: On 
Craig Dhu:; Midsummer Song ; 
Wanderer’s Song; ‘To be sung of a 
summer night on the Water, 1 and 2. 
Alexander Young (tenor), Mem- 
bers of the Renaissance Singers 
conducted by Michael Howard. 
Argo RG46 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Most of the songs, and all the part-songs, 
are new to the gramophone: this is an 
enterprising and welcome issue. It also 
marks the gramophone début of a young 
British singer. Joan Stuart, an Australian, 
is a leading soprano at Sadler’s Wells, a 
Countess, a Mimi, a Santuzza and Tatiana. 
Her voice is attractive and powerful, with 
a tone that is forward yet has a darkish 
blush to it. Her main limitations are a 
certain lack of variety in colour, and a 
fondness for a cooing, genteel pronunciation 
in which all vowels tend to approximate 
toaa. At first hearing. one may feel some 
disappointment with her performances of 
the Delius songs: she is a little sluggish, a 
little too much concerned with filling out 
the notes with strong, sure tone, at the 
expense of shaping words and notes into 
expressive phrases. But with repeated 
playings, her performances grow on one, 
as do the songs. As a pupil of Roy Hender- 
son, Miss Stuart is well placed to command 
Delius’s style ; though her performances are 
not ideal, they are generally pleasing. 


Her collection draws on all five categories 
of song noted by A. K. Holland in his 
Musical Pilgrim on Delius’s Songs: nature 
poems (The Nightingale has a lyre of gold, 
In the Seraglio Garden), legendary poems 
(Twilight Fancies, perhaps better known as 
The Princess), reflective poems (Autumn), 
love songs (Love’s Philosophy, and in rather 
a different vein, Venevil), and songs of 
regret (Let springtime come). Miss Stuart 
ings all of these in English, though the 
Norwegian ones of 1890 (the Ibsen Cradle 
Song and the Bjornson settings The Princess 
and Sweet Venevil) were originally composed 
to German translations, and the Danish 
ones (Jacobsen’s Let springtime come and 
In the Seraglio Garden of 1897, and the 1900 
Holstein pair, The Violet and Autumn) in the 
original. ‘The song billed as The Nightingale 
is not the early Norwegian one of that name, 
but the 1910 setting of Henly’s The Nightin- 
gale has a lyre of gold. 1 mention the poets 
and dates because the sleeve omits them. 


The most beautiful songs here are the 
Henly setting, The Princess with its simple 
atmospheric accompaniment and nostalgic 
bitter-sweet melody, the lyrical Cradle Song 
and the sharp little Venevil. Miss Stuart’s 
words are often not very clear. This does 
not matter too much, for the point of the 
songs lies less in word-setting (in any case, 
we are in all but two songs dealing with 
translations) than in painting mood- 
pictures. In Mr. Holland’s words, “‘Delius 
is concerned with creating a new psychic 
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and emotional experience, for which the 
words of the poem are merely the frame- 
work. The justification of the songs 
frequently lies not in the words so much as 
in the emotional echoes to which they give 
rise.” All the same, we ought to know 
what the words are; perhaps Argo will 
consider producing a pamphlet of them to 
accompany the disc. Gordon Watson 
accompanies very well, and is alert and 
responsive to the varied colours of the 
music. 

The unaccompanied part-songs are 
equally enjoyable—especially the last two, 
better known in Eric Fenby’s transcription 
for strings as Two Aquarelles. ‘The tenor 
soloist, Alexander Young, joins in the 
last of them, singing a lilting melody 
which is partly “‘Tom, Tom, the piper’s 
son ”’ and partly ‘* Madam, will you w 
through coloured clouds of shifting harmony 
from the chorus. Midsummer Song, listed in 
Grove as wordless, proves to have some 
words. 

The recording is very well made at a 
high dynamic level. The balance between 
voice and piano is just. Miss Stuart’s 
voice, though very forward, never blasts or 
catches the microphone, 2nd the piano 
tone is deep and full. The choir is com- 
fortably reproduced, not dry, but not 
blurred by too much resonance. A.P. 


DE MANCHICOURT. Mass—“‘ Quo 
Abiit Dilectus Tuus ”’. 

DES PRES. Miserere—Motet for 
Five-Part Mixed Choir. 

ANON. Emend Motet for Time 
of Penitence. Chanteurs de Saint- 
Eustache conducted by Reverend 
Pere Emile Martin of the Oratoire. 
Argo RG90 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Josquin des Prés’s setting of “ Miserere 
mei Deus ”’ (Psalm 50, Vulgate), one of his 
greatest works, was probably composed 
about 1500 at the request of the Duke of 
Ferrara, from the vowels of whose name 
and title, Latin style (Hercules dux Ferrarie), 
Josquin drew a cantus firmus in corresponding 
notes (re, ut, re, ut, re, fa, mi, re) for the 
Mass he dedicated to the Duke. 

The Miserere is one of the seven penitential 
psalms, and is sung at the ends of Lauds 
in the Tenebrae of Holy Week ; the practice, 
in cathedral churches, now being for a 
polyphonic setting of the odd verses to 
alternate with the even verses quietly 
spoken by the assembled clergy. This, in 
the prevailing darkness—for all the lights 
in the church are extinguished except for 
one candle concealed behind the high 
altar—makes a very impressive effect. 
Josquin’s Miserere, though lengthy for the 
purpose, would be equally impressive. As 
Father Martin, director of this admirable 
performance, says in his notes on the work, 
*¢ Josquin has followed the spiritual journey 
of the text faithfully, conceiving the music 
as a kind of symphonic poem, in which the 
cry ‘ Miserere mei Deus’ returns at more 
or less regular intervals, like a leit-motiv”’. 
It is, in fact, repeated twenty-two times in 
various ways and nowhere more movingly 
than in the second part of the work, where 
it is taken up a tone higher each time to 
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emphasise the growing intensity of the 
emotion. 

Father Martin’s excellent notes, which 
give the English but not the Latin text, 
would have been even more helpful had 
they indicated that the work falls into three 
parts and given the words of the beginning 
of each of the second two parts. Part 2 
begins “‘ Auditui meo dabis gaudium et 
laetitiam ”’ (*‘ Thou shalt make me hear of 
joy and gladness ’’) and Part 3, ‘*‘ Domine 
labia mea aperies” (“‘ Thou shalt open 
my lips O Lord ”’). In the last part of the 
work the setting of the words “‘ a broken 
and contrite heart, O God, Thou shalt not 
despise *”’ is most poignant: and, after the 
joyous vision of the Kingdom of Sion and 
the redemption of sinful man, the sudden 
return to the penitential cry “ Miserere 
mei Deus ”’, through a striking cadence, is 
very moving. 

The Mass of Pierre de Manchicourt 
(c. 1510-1564) with the sub-title from the 
Song of Songs ** Quo abiit dilectus tuus ? ” 
(“‘ Whither is thy beloved gone ?”’) was 
new to me. It proves to be very beautiful 
music with a truly aspiring Kyrie, a Gloria 
with a very moving section, ‘* Qui tollis 
peccata mundi ’”’, a lovely Benedictus and a 
superb Agnus Dei. This is a real find, for 
which one is very grateful to Father Martin. 

The Chanteurs de Saint Eustache, under 
his direction, perform both these works, 
and the Lenten motet *“*‘ Emendemus ”’ by 
an anonymous composer of the sixteenth 
century, very well indeed and it is good to 
hear a proper treatment of the cadences. 
The recording, evidently made in a 
resonant building, is spacious and a little 
hard, and so needs to be given a slight 
top-cut. 

I confidently recommend this disc to all 
lovers of sacred polyphony: it is most 

A.R. 


satisfying. 


GRIEG. Med en primula veris, Op. 26, 
No. 4 (Paulsen). Hytten, Op. 18, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (Andersen). 

Op. 44, No. 3 (Drachmann). Lys nat, 
Op. 70 (Benzon). Fra Monte Pincio, 
Op. 39, No. 1 ; Det forste mode, 
Op. 21, No. 1 (Bjornson). Ved 
Rundarne, Op. 33, Vol. 2, No. 3 
(Vinze). Millom rosor, Op. 39, 
No. 4 (Janson). En svane, Op. 25, 


No. 2 (Ibsen). Aase Nordmo 
Liévberg (soprano), Robert Levin 
(piano). 

STRAUSS, R. Traum durch die 


Dammerung, Op. 29, No. 1 (Bier- 
baum). Ich liebe dich, Op. 37, No. 2 
(Liliencron). Zuiegnung, Op. 10, 
No. 1; Allerseelen, Op. 10, No. 8 
(von Gilm). Cacilie, Op. 27, No. 2 
(Hart) Dua meines Herzens 
Krénelein, Op. 21, No. 2 (Dahn). 
Meinem Kinde, Op. 37, No. 3 
(Salke). Befreit, Op. 39, No. 4 
(Dehmel). Aase Nordmo Lévberg 
(soprano), Gerald Moore (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1409 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
In the May, 1956, issue of Toe Gramo- 
PHONE I devoted a short paragraph to a 
recording of Grieg’s Haugtusa song-cycle by 
the young Norwegian soprano Aase Nordmo 
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Lévberg and expressed a hope that this 
disc, and any others she might have made, 
might be issued here. That hope has been 
fulfilled, in another direction, with the 
above disc (made in this country), which 
gives a much more extended view of her 
art and causes one to look forward most 
eagerly to her first appearance here at the 
Royal Festival Hall on May 3rd, when she 
will sing, with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Kempe, the Liebestod from 
Tristan and “‘Abscheulicher ! ” from Fidelio. 
Miss Lévberg’s pure and even tones are 
perfectly suited to Grieg’s fresh and lovely 
songs, but this very purity (as with boy 
sopranos) sometimes, at climactic moments, 
troubles the microphone and gives an edge 
to the tone that is, I suspect, not really in 
the voice. This is just discernible in the 
climax of “‘ With a primrose ’’, but more so 
in ‘‘ From Monte Pincio ” (and most of all 
in the turbulent Strauss song, “‘ Ich liebe 
dich ’’), This small trouble can be amelior- 
ated and may be barely perceptible on all 
but very hi-fi reproducers ; in general the 
recording is very good and the balance 
between voice and piano is first-rate 
throughout. 

Miss Lévberg sings three, not two, verses 
in ** With a primrose ” (the untrustworthy 
Peters edition has two), but I feel, neverthe- 
less, that the song is more effective without 
the extra one. She is delightful in the two 
light-hearted songs following this and in 
‘“Lys nat” (“‘ Lucent night’’) she gives 
us a glimpse of deeper feeling. This song, 
as Astra Desmond, a fine interpreter of 
Grieg’s songs, wrote in an article on them 
in the October, 1941, number of Music and 
Letters, is one of the two outstanding 
numbers of the composer’s last Danish songs. 
It describes ‘‘ the paleness of the Northern 
summer night, when the sun sets only to rise 
again almost at once, and the lover bewails 
the shortness of the night ’’, all of which is 
beautifully conveyed by the singer. The 
lovely “‘ Return to Rundarne ”’, the wan- 
derer’s emotion on returning to his native 
home, is sung in a quiet and reflective way 
that is very moving and in “ The first 
meeting ”’ the singer rises thrillingly to the 
big climax. 

The greatest test of interpretation comes 
in “* A Swan”. Miss Desmond tells us that 
Ibsen, when he wrote the poem, had a 
hopeless passion for a young girl and only 
discovered, too late, that she had been too 
shy to reveal that it was returned. Miss 
Lévberg sings the beautiful song with great 
simplicity and with care for the composer’s 
expression marks. These are not always 
correctly given in the German edition— 
thus there should be no diminuendo at the 
end of the phrase telling of the swan’s 
death, and here the singer makes none. 
The tone of the high pianissimo F is 
exquisite. 

Lovely, also, is her singing of the phrase 
‘‘in ein blaues, mildes licht” (“‘in the 
twilight blue of eve ’’) in “‘ Traum durch die 
Dammerung”’, which also shows the 


warmth of the singer’s lower notes: but . 


here, as in “ With a primrose ”’, she does 
not manage quite to sing through the rests, 
so to speak, and the rhythm is a little 
halting. “Ich liebe dich ” is really more 
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successful sung by a man and I did not 
feel Miss Lévberg had fully got its measure, 
nor that “* Cacille ’’ was as rapturous as it 
should be: but the other Strauss songs are 
beautifully sung, especially ‘‘ Allerseelen ”’ 
and ** Meinem Kinde ”’. 

All through the singer’s enunciation is 
admirably clear and she has inspired 
Gerald Moore to give of his best. 


This is, then, a truly exciting issue both | 


in promise, for,there are some signs of 
immaturity, and in fulfilment—for there is 
much here of true achievement concealed 
under a fundamental simplicity of approach 
that is one of the most attractive qualities 
of this artist. 


MENDELSSOHN. Elijah. Elsie 
Morison (soprano), Marjorie 
Thomas (contralto), Richard Lewis 
(tenor), John Cameron (baritone), 
Caleb Jarvis (organ), Huddersfield 
Choral Society (Chorus Master: 
Herbert Bardgett, O.B.E.), Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm ‘Sargent. 
Columbia 33CX1431-3 (three 12 in., 


118s. 104d.). 
L.P.O. and Choir, Krips (2/55) LXT5000-2 


In his review of the two-year-old Krips 
version of Elijah, P.H.-W. welcomed the 
complete recording but at the same time 
sighed for the real fervour of Huddersfield, 
Sargent, and a quartet of hardy oratorians. 
At last the dream has come true, and 
Mendelssohn’s uneven but never un- 
eventful account of the prophet gets the 
treatment it deserves. There is only one 
way to bring off this particular kind of 
Mendelssohn, and that is to give it every 
ounce of sentiment and every spoonful of 
passion. Performing it in a genteel manner 
just doesn’t work. The lads and lasses of 
Huddersfield have never had any inhibitions 
about the Elijah choruses, and_ the 
tremendous volume of sound they produce 
here is a tribute to them, their admirable 
chorus master, and the dynamic leadership 
of Sargent. Had they been better served by 
the recording engineers, it would have been 
possible to hear their words, which are not 
too clear even in the a cappella sections. 

Clarity of diction, however, is the one 
necessary virtue shared by all the soloists. 
Almost without exception, they are more 
successful than those in the Krips recording, 
although that contains many fine individual 
numbers. The new discs offer a strong team 
who keep the standards up throughout this 
lengthy work. Elsie Morison is gifted with 
a voice of t dramatic power, yet she 
blends well with Marjorie Thomas in the 
duet and quartet in part 1. I have a slight 
preference for Norma Procter’s voice. in the 
Krips version, for the vibrato is only on one 
side of the note instead of both, and the 
intonation more convincing. Richard Lewis 
adopts a steadier tempo than George Maran 
for many of his solos, and infuses a quality 
of warmth and fervency into his singing that 
makes it one of the most enjoyable things in 
the whole performance. As Elijah, John 
Cameron is a dignified and noble figure, 
with a wide range of expression and a fine 
cantilena. 

For those who want choirboys as angels 
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and an absolutely uncut version, Decca js 
still the only answer, for Sargent omits 
Nos. 7 (Double Quartet “‘ For He shall 
give His angels charge over thee’’), 36 
(Chorus “Go, return upon thy way”), 
40 (Recitative and Chorus “ Behold, God 
hath sent Elijah ’’), and 41 (Quartet “Oo 
come every one’’). In spite of these 
omissions, the work is quite convincing as a 
musical whole, and gives one the feeling at 
the end that there’s still time to catch the 
last "bus home. Sargent has done a tradi- 
tional job in a thoroughly traditional way. 
and he—together with his orchestra, choir 
and soloists—deserve full marks for their 
achievement. D.S. 


MOZART. Requiem, K.626.Wilma Lipp 
(soprano), Elisabeth Hoengen (con- 
tralto), Murray Dickie (tenor), Lud- 
wig Weber (bass), Singverein der 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna, conducted by Jascha Horen- 
stein. Vox DL270 (12 in., 54s. 94d.). 

V. Hofmusikk pelle, Krips (1:51) LX3030-1 
V. Op., Scherchen (6/56) DTL93079 

This new recording of the Requiem does 
not widen the choice greatly: at least five 
others are available in the U.S.A., among 
them performances by Bruno Walter, 
Robert Shaw, Messner, and Jochum. It isa 
great pity that companies in Britain having 
links with American firms do not release 
interesting and important recordings more 
rapidly. One of the results is that Mozart's 
masterpiece can only be heard, even includ- 
ing this newest version, in recordings made 
in Vienna, which to my mind is a distinct 
disadvantage. 

Horenstein secures some good orchestral 
playing, and even the solo trombone in Tuba 
mirum avoids bathos. Those who have 
heard the corresponding section in 
Scherchen’s disc will recall that the trom- 
bone there is almost saxophonic in timbre— 
an effect which is heightened by an insidious 
and extremely unpleasant vibrato. Never- 
theless it is Scherchen, on the whole, who 
secures the more devotional performance. 
Horenstein’s is far too operatic, and his 
soloists (all opera-singers) appear to have 
great difficulty in forgetting the footlights. 
Neither Lipp, Hoengen, or Weber has a 
pleasing quality of tone in this context: 
Dickie is conceivably better but for some 


odd reason sounds as if he is in the next © 
This makes an interesting com- — 


room. 
parison with Scherchen’s performance, in 
which the solo bass is Richard Standen. 
There the balance is excellent in Recordar 
and at the end of Domine Jesu, where the 
soloists sing “‘Sed signifer sanctus Michael”. 
Certainly Laszlo, Réssel-Majdan, Mun- 
teanu, and Standen have steadier voices 
and a greater sense of propriety, though 
there are still too many places where long 
phrases are sung by short breaths and the 
result is desiccated as well as decimated. 
The choral singing on the Vox disc is not 
noticeably clearer or better than either of 
the others. I should like to hear what the 
Robert Shaw Chorale make of this work, 
for the tutti sections are by no means 
unimportant, and it is desirable to hear the 
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conducting 


L’Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande 
Debussy 
Nocturnes: Nuages; Fétes; Sirenes 


LW 5283 (medium play) 


conducting 
L’Orchestre 
Conservatoire de Paris 
[bert 
Divertissement 
for Chamber Orchestra 
LW 5282 (medium play) 


Brahms 
Sonata No. 2 in A major 
tor Violin and Piano, Opus 100; 
Sonata No. 3 in D minor 


for Violin and Piano, Opus 108 


LXT 5270 














conducting 


The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Tchatkovsky 


Symphony No. 3 in D major, Opus 29 
‘The Polish ’ 
LXT 5297 


Debussy 
Preludes, Vol. I 


Danseuses de Delphes; Voiles; 
Le vent dans la plaine; 
Les sons et les parfums tournent dans 
l’air du soir; 
Les collines d’Anacapri; 
Des pas sur la neige; 
Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Quest; 
la fille aux cheveux de lin; 
La sérénade interrompue; 
La cathédrale engloutie; 
La danse du Puck; Minstrels 


DTL 931 16 (Ducretet-Thomson LP) 


Choir of the Monks of the 
Abbey of Saint Pierre de Solesmes 


conducted by 


Dom Joseph Gajard, O.S.B. 


Mass of the Ascension; Hymnsand antiphon; 
Mass of the Assumption; Antiphons 
LXT 5227 














conducting 
The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Dvorak 
Symphony No. 2 in D minor, Opus 70 
LXT 5290 


with The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Mozart 


Don Giovanni In quali eccessi . . . mi tradi; 
Ah! fuggi il traditor (a) 
Crudele . . . non mi dir (b) 





Cosi fan tutte Per pieta, ben mio (c) 


Le nozze di Figaro Dove sono (d) 


Handel 


Five arias from ‘Giulio Cesare’ (b) 
conducted by 
(a) Josef Krips (b) Heinrich Hollreiser 


(c) Karl Bohm (d) Erich Kleiber 
LXT 5277 


Schubert 
Lieder Recital 


r Jingling und der Tod; Der Jiingling an der Quelle; 
Der Wanderer an den Mond, Opus 80, No.1; 
t Bild; Liebesbotschaft; Der Shiffer, Opus 21, No.2; 
Ganymed, Opus 19, No.3; 
Erster Verlust, Opus 5, No. 4; 
Die Forelle, Opus 32; 
Nacht und Traume, Opus 43, No.2 


LX 3154 
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PETER MAAG conducting FRIEDRICH GULDA with 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Mozart conducted by Volkmar Andreae 
Symphony No.2g in A major, K.201 Schumann 
LW 5281 (medium play) Concerto in A minor 

for Piano and Orchestra, Opus 54 

LXT 5280 


Members of THE VIENNA OCTET 
with WALTER PANHOFFER 








Mozart 
Quintet in E flat major for Piano, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, K.452; 
Trio in E flat major for Piano, 
Clarinet and Viola, K.498— 
Kegelstatt Trio ’ 
LXT 5293 
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writers of 164 operatic works arranged under composers. It 
also includes a comprehensive Decca operatic discography, 
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illustrated: 40s.; De luxe Edition: 60s. Available from music 
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words at least in the homophonic sections. 
H. C. Robbins Landon has provided an 
attractive booklet with analysis and photo- 
graphs, to accompany this Vox issue. 
Unfortunately the text of the Requiem as 
printed on page 15 has enormous lacunae: 
among the most remarkable are the entire 
sections from ‘“* Liber scriptus . . . Cum vix 
justus sit securus”’ and “‘ Ingemisco.. . 
Statuens in parte dextra ” in the Sequence 
Dies Irae. D.S. 


GREGORIAN CHANT. Ascension : 
Introit—Viri Galilaei (Mode VII) ; 
Alleluia—Ascendit Deus (Mode IV) ; 
Alleluia—Dominus in Sina (Mode 
VIII) ; Offertory—Ascendit Deus 
(Mode I); Communion—Psallite 
Domino (Mode I) ; Antiphon— 
Alleluia ; Psalm — Omnes_ gentes 
(Mode IV); Hymn—Optatus votis 
omnium gentes (Mode I). Assump- 
tion: Introit— Signum magnum 
(Mode VII);' Gradual—Audi filia 
(Mode VII) ; Alleluia—Assumpta est 
(Mode V); Offertory—Inimicitias 
(Mode II); Communion—Beatam 
me dicent (Mode VI); Antiphon— 
Virgo prudentissima (Mode I) ; Can- 
ticle—Magnificat (Solemn) ; Antiphon 
—Paradisi portae ; Psalm—Eructavit 
(Mode IV). Choir of the Monks of 
the Abbey of Saint Pierre de 
Solesmes conducted by Dom Joseph 
Gajard, O.S.B. Decca LXT5227 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

On this disc the Monks’ Choir of the 
Abbey of Solesmes seem to be singing better 
than ever, and the recording is first-rate. In 
the Ascension Mass the two Alleluias are 
done with superb phrasing and all through 
the rhythmic vitality of the singing is 
most notable. 

The short Antiphon, Alleluia, which 
accompanies Psalm 46, ‘“‘Omnes gentes”’, 
is of interest as illustrating the ancient 
practice of punctuating the recitation of 
the psalm with the antiphon after every two 
. verses, the reciting notes being successively 
on two tones; and the hymn “ Optatus 
votis ’’ is no less interesting as illustrating a 
melody in use at Milan, elsewhere in Italy, 
and in France and England, from the ninth 
century. 

On the occasion of the definition of the 
dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary a new plainsong Mass was put 
together made up for the most part of 
ancient melodies adapted to the purpose 
and retaining from the existing Mass only 
the Alleluia “*‘ Assumpta est Maria ”’. This 
last is sung with remarkable breath control, 
or rather with such a subtle division of the 
choir that no break is discernible, and it is 
valuable to have this new Mass on disc. 

The lovely antiphon * Virgo prudentis- 
sima”’ is, as Dom Gajard says, “ one of 
the gems of the whole Gregorian repertoire” 
and it is good to have Paradisi portae, one 
of the antiphons from Matins of the Feast 
(which we normally never hear), added at 
the end of the disc. 

Dom Gajard’s valuable notes are rather 
less rhapsodic than usual and have been, as 
previously, translated with skill. 
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It is wonderful to have such a com- 
prehensive selection. of Gregorian chant 
now available on disc and I hope the 
Solesmes Choir, and others, will continue 
to add to it. A.R. 


OPERATIC 


AUDRAN. La Mascotte. 
Lucien Baroux 
Genevieve Morizan 
Robert Massard 
Bernard Alvi 
Robert Destain 


Laurent XVII 
Bettina 

Pippo 
Fritellini 
Rocco 
Fiametta 
Carlo 

Luidgi 

Un Sergent R. Finel 
Directed by Max de Rieux. London 
International TW91175-6 (two 12 in., 
79s. 3d.). 

Those who attend on seaside bandstands 
will know the name of Edmond Audran, 
the Lyonnais composer who lived from 
1842-1901, for his overtures to La Mascotte, 
La Poupée and Miss Heylett still set the old 
squares’ feet a-tapping. If he never quite 
shook out of his sleeve any little inspiration 
which could rival Offenbach he made a 
very good second best talent go a long way. 
He himself did not greatly care for La 
Mascotte, his first success, thinking his other 
works more subtle. But here it is, bright 
and bustling yet only of strictly limited 
appeal—outside France or Belgium. 

For one thing, as in Louis Ganne’s Les 
Saltimbanques which this recording rather 
resembles in casting (Mme Moizan, for 
instance) and production by Max de Rieux, 
there are minutes at a time of dialogue 
which in the theatre perhaps, with French 
animation to watch as well as listen to, 
might not seem as inahe as it does in the 
cold prison of a disc. For another, the 
actual singing and some of the recording 
sounds all too dry and light, even for those 
like myself who have a sneaking love for 
the light, flat French operette voice. You 
can sample the agreeable music well by 
playing the naive duet which starts side 2, 
where the rustic Bettina and the shepherd 
Rocco compare notes about loving turkeys 
and sheep respectively—with appropriate 
animal noises! And side 4 starts with one 
of those uniquely French, second empire 
military numbers which sound like some- 
thing from another world today; rat-a- 
plan, zig-boom and all the rest. 

A passable second class account of a 
strictly second rate operette presented in 
such a way that only French speakers are 
likely to derive much joy from it. Fair 
recording. P.H.-W. 


BEETHOVEN. Ah! Perfido! Op. 65. 
Astrid Varnay (soprano), Bavarian 
Radio Symphony con- 
ducted by Herman Weigert. D.G.G. 
EPL30091 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

This seven inch involves a turn over in 
the middle just before the reprise of “‘ per 
pieta”’, The words are well chosen! For 
“‘pity’s sake”—why there? The scena 
falls into separate parts naturally enough. 
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The recording is firm and cradles the big 
voice perfectly. ‘The interpretation seems 
cautious after Karajan’s handling of the 
same with Schwarzkopf; but in that 
instance one had to take it with a piece of 
symphony on the back; and even Joan 
Hammond’s 10 inch version includes other 
matters. Miss Varnay is a dramatic 
soprano: that is the main difference 
between her and Miss Schwarzkopf who is 
able to keep the whole scena scaled down 
to discreet lyrical proportions and thus 
does not find herself juggling with such a 
weighty, not to say meaty column of sound 
in the passages which ask for nimbleness. 

Some listeners complain that in some of 
her records Miss Varnay wobbles (her 
Bayreuth Senta, for instance). Everyone 
varies on this matter; I myself do not 
find her “pulse” disturbing (whereas 
the pulse chez Callas ruins my pleasure) 
because I find Miss Varnay’s voice firm 
and well placed. The singing of this piece 
is a little heavy in the tender pleading parts 
but it has a majestic ring in the last Fidelio- 
like allegro. P. H.-W. 


FLOTOW. Martha—Excerpts : Over- 
ture; Chorus of Countryfolk; Fair 
Scene; ‘“‘ Letzte Rose’’; Entr’acte 
and “‘porter”’ song ; ‘‘Ach so fromm”’ ; 
** Mag der Himmel euch vergeben ”’. 
Erna Berger (soprano), Lore Wiss- 
mann (soprano), Hetty Pliimacher 
(mezzo-soprano), Walther Ludwig 
(tenor), Gustav Neidlinger (bass), 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Wurttembergische Staatstheater, 
Stuttgart, conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner and Arthur Rother. D.G.G. 
DG17007 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

These are excerpts from a more or less 
complete and excellent recording of Martha 
which the B.B.C. Third Programme has 
more than once broadcast. It is welcome— 
especially Erna Berger’s contribution. But 
the selection seems unimaginative. Granted 
that side two contains the “* musts ”—the 
Last Rose of Summer, the song Plunket sings 
in praise of British brewing ; Lionel’s aria 
better known here as “‘ M’appari” and the 
rousing quintet with the big tune, we could 
still have had such charming things as the 
spinning quartet and the scene of good 
night wishing, not to mention the Donizetti 
like coloratura duets from the first scene at 
Milady’s, if the overture had been dropped 

(and who wants this sort of overture in such 

a selection, since it merely plugs the 

favourites which are to follow on?) The 

fair scene has some pretty tunes but its 
rusticity is not the best thing to preserve on 

a record while omitting duets and quartets, 

which are always the linking pieces which 

one cannot find on their own. 

Erna Berger is neat, cool and reliable: 
her ‘* Last Rose ” is a model. The tenor is 
less immediately likeable in the solo aria 
compared to the more elegant efforts of 
some Italians; it sounds strained, as so much 
German tenoring does. The bass Farmer 
Plunket is admirable. The quintet has 
plenty of hearty gusto. In brief, the ten 
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inch is recommended, i you'll accept the 
selection. Flotow’s tuneful opera comique 
deserves to be in the lists, if only like this: 
and there was little before except the tenor 


solo. P.H-W 
HANDEL. Giulio Cesare: “ Hast du 
mich ganz berauscht’”’; “Es blaut 


die Nacht”’; ** Breite aus, die 
gnad’gen Hande”; ‘“* Weine nur, 
klage nur ” (Recit. and Aria) ; “ Heil 
und sicher kam mein Nachen’’. Lisa 
della Casa (soprano), Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Heinrich Hollreiser. 


MOZART. Don Giovanni : “ In quali 
eccessi . . . Mi tradi” (b); “ Ah! 
fuggi il traditor”’ (b) ; “‘ Crudele... 
Non mi dir” (a). Cosi fan Tutte : 
** Per pieta, ben mio” (c). Le Nozze 
di Figaro : “‘ Dove sono” (d). Lisa 
della Casa (soprano), Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
(a) Heinrich Hollreiser, (b) Josef 
Krips, (c) Karl Béhm, (d) Erich 
Kleiber. Decca LXT5277 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Lisa della Casa is to sing Cleopatra for 
the third time in succession in the Munich 
Opera Festival production of Handel’s 
Giulio Cesare in August of this year and has 
here recorded all the arias allotted to the 
character in Oskar Hagen’s much truncated 
German edition of the opera. This was also 
used in the Vox abridged recording of the 
work, but with all the recitatives cut out 
(PL8012). Miss della Casa’s huge success 
as Cleopatra—a part to which she can bring 
beauty of person as well as of voice—is 
evidently well deserved, for she sings her 
arias with a good sense of the Handelian 
style and with ease in the florid passages 
except in the first one, in which, quite 
unnecessarily, she pushes on the high notes 
in a descending sequential passage. “ Es 
blaut die Nacht’’, well known under its 
original title ‘‘ V’adoro, pupile”—I do 
wish Miss della Casa had used the Italian 
text—is beautifully sung and with the high 
notes rightly unstressed: they make their 
own effect. ‘* Breite aus ”’ begins very much 
like ‘* Qui sedes ”’ in Bach’s B minor Mass 
and is, in texture, curiously Bach-like 
throughout, including the remarkable 
modulation near the close. 


The next aria, “‘ Weite nur ” (Piangerd), 
is, to my mind, the finest in the opera and 
Miss della Casa sings it splendidly ; 
movingly in the opening and slow section 
and with dramatic power in the allegro— 
in which Cleopatra announces that if death 
releases her, as she prays, she will haunt 
her brother! The final aria is an expression 
of uninhibited joy that Caesar, whom 
Cleopatra thought to be dead, is in fact 
alive. This is technically the most difficult 
of the five arias and calls for trills on short 
single notes, and phrases of repeated notes, 
some at a high pitch, all of which are 
successfully encompassed by Miss della Casa, 
though she does not sing the cadenza 
provided in Hagen’s score, or any other. 
This is a pity as in Handel’s day one would 
certainly have been improvised at this point 
by the singer. 
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The accompaniments, with harpsichord 
continuo audible, are very well played and 
one gets some idea of Handel’s original 
touches of orchestration in “ V’adoro 
pupile ”’. 

As will be seen above, Miss della Casa 
draws on the services of four distinguished 
conductors for the difficult task she has set 
herself of representing Donna _ Elvira, 
Donna Anna, Fiordiligi and Countess 
Rosina in a sort of quick-change act for the 
listener who plays this side right through. 
She is more successful as Anna than Elvira, 
singing “‘ Non mir dir” very expressively, 
and with well-shaped and clean /foriture; 
but she makes rather heavy weather of the 
long phrase on the final vowel of “‘pieta”’ in 
** Mi tradi ” and is a little untidy elsewhere, 
well though the aria is sung in general. Her 
Fiordiligi aria is touchingly done and well in 
character: but, as I felt when I heard her 
sing Rosina at the Royal Festival Hall in 
the Vienna State Opera season of a few 
years ago, she could well be more reflective 
in ** Dove sono ”’: it sounds rather matter 
of fact though lovely in point of tone. 

The accompaniments are all very good 
and the recording—which sounds most 
spacious in the Donna Anna aria—-is 
excellent. This is, indeed, a most enjoyable 
disc. A.R. 





VERDI. Rigoletto—‘“‘ Caro nome” ; 
“La donna é mobile”’; “ Bella figlia 
dell’ amore”’. Lina Pagliughi 
(soprano), Ferruccio Tagliavini 
(tenor), Giuseppe Taddei (baritone), 
Irma Colasanti (contralto), 
Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio 
Televisione Italiana di Torino 
conducted by Angelo Questa, Coro 
della Cetra directed by Giulio 
Mogliotti. Cetra EPO0301 (7 in., 
21s. Od.). 

The three excerpts are from the much- 
enquired-after Cetra Rigoletto (about which 
I have written enthusiastically, being 
possessed of the whole rather patchily, 
indeed bumpily, recorded opera). This 
record, though not of absolutely superfine 
quality, technically, is perfectly acceptable 
as a pressing and indeed does contain some 
lovely singing which many people will 
like to add to collections. But in a way I 
am sorry that just these three, the most 
hackneyed plums, had to be chosen. Out of 
context and coming into rivalry with 
countless other versions of the same, they 
do not somehow sound quite as good as 
they do in context. (If that is illogical, it 
cannot be helped; all judgment is rela- 
tive.) 
delectable is the grace with which the 
whole second scene of act 1 issung: Taddei 
(who on this disc only gets a look in in the 
quartet) singing first with Pagliughi, then 
she with Tagliavini, creates on balance 
something more dreamy and romantic 
than either Gobbi-Stefano-Callas on Colum- 
bia or even Warren, Peerce and Berger on 
H.M.V. can invoke, though both groups 
enjoy better recording. ) 

Pagliughi’s “‘Caro nome”, complete 
from Gaultier Maldé and taking in the 
mutterings of Marulo and others at the 


What makes the Cetra set so. 
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end (which is artistic, the unembellished 
version Verdi marked) seems to me a 
lovely thing, even if one of the arpeggios is 
just faintly smudged (unlike Melba, I 
can’t resist saying) and even if she puts 
none of the meaning into the optional 
trills which Callas darts into them (“ tu 
sara’’). Her voice sounds astonishingly 
little older than in the version she made in 
the late twenties for H.M.V. plum label. 
For my taste it is the most appealing 
“Caro nome” now extant but I expect 
holes can be found even in this. 


Tagliavini’s strong suit used to be a 
delicate half voice and a true mesa di voce. 
He doesn’t use them in “La Donna é 
mobile ’’ and is not at his very best at the 
climaxes, though he begins with a delight- 
ful lilt. The way he starts the quartet, too, 
is charming, with the little “‘ turn” so 
effortlessly thrown off. Later his held notes 
begin to ** beat ”’ rather too heavily. The 
contralto, as so often, is a shade late on 
the uptake. Pagliughi sounds too far off 
and Taddei (whose opera after all it is !), 
does not cut much of a figure. All the same 
even if not the best of the Cetra set, it 
should certainly answer a lot of questions. 

P. H.-W. 


VERDI. Nabucco—“ Va pensiero, sull’ 
ali dorate (Act 3). Westminster 
Choir directed by John Finlay 
Williamson, N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by [Arturo 


Toscanini. I Lombardi—Trio : 
“Qui posa il fianco (Act 3). Vivian 
della Chiesa (soprano), Nicola 


Moscona (bass), Jan Peerce (tenor), 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. Record- 
ing of Broadcast Performance, January 
31st, 1943. I Vespri Siciliani—Over- 
ture. Recording of Broadcast Perform- 
ance, January 24th, 1942. La Forza 
del Destino—Overture. Recorded 
November 10th, 1952. Luisa Miller— 
Overture ; Aria: “ Quando le sere al 
placido (Act 2.). Recording of Broad- 
cast Performance, July 25th, 1943. 
jan Peerce (tenor), N.B.C. Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP 


1452 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


These are the two Toscanini-in-Verdi 
discs which were mentioned in the Letter 
Srom America last month. Praising their 
vivid quality as memorials to Toscanini’s 
genius, his demonic drive and his ardent 
spirit, Mr. Harold Schonberg pointed out 
that they were far from hi-fi, adding “and 
who cares ?”’ Well, not I. Certainly, it is 
nicer when recordings are less dry than 
most of these but it is the marvellous, 
incandescent interpretation which matters. 
However, in fairness to people who do 
mind about technical quality, it must be 
said that the deadness of some of the studio 
recordings and the thin metallic quality of 
the strings—in the Lombardi trio the long 
violin solo sounds like a pencil on glass at 
times—is very hard to tone down or 
compensate. The famous Toscanini whip- 
lash chords such as you get at the start of 
the Inno (Hymn of the Nations) hit. you 
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exactly like someone boxing your ears with 
a tambourine ! 
Recording-defects apart, 


the perform- 
ances are ablaze. But not, strangely, the 
first; ‘Toscanini’s great, loping gait is—I 
am sure—much more what Verdi meant 
than anything small and taut. But the 
choir is a poor one by the sounds captured 
here. However, most Italian accounts of 
this great chorus of Exiled Hebrews (“‘ By 
the waters of Babylon ”’ etc.) are so woolly 
that this is welcome. Then follows the trio 
made famous once by Caruso, Adla and 
Journet and later by Rethberg, Gigli and 
Pinza ; usually known as “ Qual voluta 
trascorrere ’’, it is here given its recitative 
cue-title which means “ Put your flank 
here”’ (the hero is dying and is being 
propped up for a final sing). The introduc- 
tion is most original, a miniature violin 
concerto ; then a splendid trio not unlike 
the end of Forza but with the tenor, not 
the soprano in extremis. It is sung with 
passion here and somehow transcends its 
** merely-early-Verdi ’? character—which is 
what so often happens with this conductor 
but no other on the podium. 

On the reverse there are three overtures, 
all ablaze but the Forza one less dry and 
papery as a recording than the other two ; 
indeed a marvellously “‘ singing ” account 
of it. The Sicilian Vespers has a series of 
chromatic upward rushes which must really 
have set the listeners hair on end in the 
studio and this is nearly communicated to 
us; as a separate band after the Luisa 
Miller overture Peerce sings ‘‘ Quando le 
sere’? in a rather too robust but quite 
stylish manner, if you don’t mind all that 
fast vibrato. It is succeeded by a burst of 
applause—from an invited studio audience? 

On the whole unless you buy both I 
favour. the second disc, see below. 

P. H.-W. 


VERDI. La Traviata—“ Libiamo nei 
lieti calici’? ; ‘* Ah, forse @ lui...” ; 
Maria 


““Addio del passato”’ 

Meneghini Callas ‘(soprano), 
Francesco Albanese (tenor), 
Orchestra Sinfonica della Radio 


Televisione Italiana di Torino 
conducted by Gabriele Santini. 
Cetra EPO 0303 (7 in., 21s. 0d.). 


VERDI. La Traviata—‘ Sempre libera’”’; 
**De’ miei bollenti spiriti”; ‘* Di 
Provenza il mar ’’. Maria Meneghini 
Callas (soprano), Francesco 
Albanese (tenor), Ugo Savarese 
(baritone), Orchestra Sinfonica 
della Radio Televisione Italiana 
di Torino e Coro della Cetra 
conducted by Gabriele Santini. Cetra 
EPO0317 (7 in., 21s. Od.). 


The main interest of these Cetra issues 
is that these two 7 inchers give us a glimpse 
of the Callas Traviata not elsewhere 
vouchsafed in Britain. So to describe it is 
not to denigrate a decent tenor, who sings 
the drinking song and the second act solo 
with a good deal of style ; and a baritone 
who makes a capital smooth climax at each 
verse of “Di Provenza!” But it is Maria 
Callas’s vivid Violetta which is going to 
count. She phrases both the slow section 
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** Ah fors @ lui”’ of the first act aria; (and 
note that you don’t get the whole scene on 
one disc but have to buy both) ; and also 
the whole of “‘ Addio del passato” with a 
searching and scrupulous artistry which 
makes the efforts of such fine voiced rivals 
as Stella and Carteri sound downright 
unmusical. In the wistful last act scene she 
begins with the letter reading; and it is 
all very beautiful if you can engineer your 
control so that she doesn’t suddenly seem 
to be shrieking out in pain at the words 
* perduto per me O Dio”. It is—despite 
some rather hollow tones and heavy intakes 
of breath—a wonderful, intensely felt and 
pathetic account of the scene, like Mme. 
Feuillére in the play. 

The ruminative first act aria is 
scrupulously phrased, and with the words 
given the ultimate in dramatic meaning. 
But it is no. use (in my view) pretending 
that at the upward lift of “‘ croce, croce e 
delizia’’” Mme. Callas can exhibit ‘“‘ the 
Voice Beautiful ”’. Yet, after all the clumsy 
if smoother, finer graded vocalisations from 
others we know of, this is very consoling. 
The cadenza or flourish and finish is a 
peculiarly revealing example of this singer : 
the intonation is a shade sharp, the fluency 
is not achieved without a plumminess in 
the lower notes nor a certain curdling in 
the upper tones but the whole is brought off 
triumphantly as a single gesture. We think 
not so much (or not at all) of Tetrazzini 
as of the violinist Joachim who was also 
accused of playing out of tune. Mme, 
Callas is a great artist but how she worries 
me! “‘ Sempre libera ” goes with tremen- 
dous swing and attack, but also a high 
percentage of “stingers”. Her tenuti do 
hold but with what a dangerous “ beat ” 
in them! On the other hand her syncopa- 
tions are thrilling and the note values are 
like a violinist’s in their precision. The 
penultimate E flat is remarkably steady for 
Callas; certainly thrilling. The tenor’s 
first incursion, it must be added, is clumsy 
and breaks the rhythm on the wrong foot. 


P. H.-W. 


VERDI. Rigoletto—Act 4. Leonard 
Warren (baritone), Zinka Milanov 
(soprano), Jan Peerce (tenor), Nicola 
Moscona (bass), Nan Merriman 
(mezzo-soprano), N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus (Director: 
Peter ‘Wilhousky) conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. Recording of Red 
Cross Concert, May 25th, 1944. Otello: 
**Ballabile” (Act 3). N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini. Recording of 

Broadcast Performance, March 13th, 

1948. Inno delle Nazioni (Hymn of 

the Nations) from OWI film of 

December, 1943. Sung in Italian, 

English and Russian. Jan Peerce 

(tenor), Westminster Choir directed 

by John Finlay Williamson, N.B.C. 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by 

Arturo Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP 

1453 (12 i in., 39s. _73d.).. 


For some strictures on the Pactual 
recording, see p. 422 ; there is a good deal 
of dry, even harsh sound. But this is a 
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record which all people interested in the 
great link with Verdi, which Toscanini 
represented, will find of enormous interest. 
And not interest only. No novice to 
Rigoletto, 1 have rarely heard a 4th act so 
thrilling. The wave of thunder which 
breaks from the Maddison Square Garden 
audience at the end is a just tribute. 
Actually the quartet—it will be seen— 
with the exception of Milanov in place of 
Berger, are as in the H.M.V. set, but while 
Cellini conducted that quite excitingly, this 
in its gathering tension has them all 
beaten ; and Toscanini seems to bring the 
singers right out of themselves (as he does 
in the finale of scene 1 of his Fidelio). 
Warren is particularly good in the last 
duet ; Milanov excels herself (she was then | 
in her prime) her only failing: a slight 
lagging in the ** storm ” trio when Toscanini 
goes like the lightning. Otherwise it all has 
enormous vitality, the quartet especially 
sounds new! One wonders that Rigoletto 
could ever have seemed “comic” or 
“banal” to anyone. One seems to be 
face to face with Verdi’s own self. I found 
it, concert performance though it be, one 
of the most astonishing interpretations I 
have ever heard. 

The reverse is occupied by the Otello ballet 
music (extra) and by a curiosity; the 
Hymn of the Nations which Verdi composed 
for the London Great Exhibition of 1862 
and in which he and Boito co-operated for 
the first time—though with results very 
different from Falstaff and Otello. It was 
first given after a performance of the 
Barber, and sung with Mme. Tietjens in the 
lead (not a tenor, as here). It is a patriotic 
farrago, including the tunes of the national 
anthems of Britain, France and an Italian 
anthem, the Jnno di Mameli which sounds 
like a rough draft for Waltzing Matilda! 
These are variously bawled by the soloist 
in Italian and then repeated in the nation’s 
own language—(I’m not sure about French 
by massed choir ?) Presently the 
Marseillaise and our National Anthem and 
the rest are combined, not without ingenuity 
certainly though the effect is—or would 
be—decidedly comic were not Toscanini 
like an angel of Victory somehow super- 
human in his passionate belief in this old 
occasional-piece. By the time the Stars 
and Stripes have been added to the din, 
with everyone singing like billy-o, you’d 
be a very tough pacifist not to feel your 
heart swelling: the choir sings splendidly 
here. 

By the way, Peerce sings “‘ Salva Inghil- 
terra, salva la regina” (i.e. Victoria) but 
the choir in English sing God save the King 
(i.e. George). Among things praised in 
France’s name are the “‘ generosa lingua ”’. 
No, Boito was not at his best. But it all 
makes a piece of Verdiana, Stars and 
Stripes and all; which I would be sorry to 
think lost. And the Rigoletto is a marvel. 

P. H.-W 
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WAGNER. Lohengrin—‘“‘ In fernem 
Land”; ‘* Mein lieber Schwan ”’, 
Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg— 
‘‘Am stillen Herd”; ‘* Morgenlich 
leuchtend ”’ (Prize Song). Leo Slezak 
(tenor), D.G.G. EPL30166 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 


I found this painful and no good will 
come of pretending otherwise. I revere 
Slezak’s legend ; and in theory I like a series 
which is called ‘‘ Great Singers of the 
Past, No. 1” but really, it is one thing 
to refurbish some old gem of singing and 
issue it despite the ancient recording, and 
quite another thing, as here, to exhibit a 
voice in decline. Almost total decline, too, 
for the support has gone and the labouring 
for phrasing which once flowed easy and 
free is sad. I once saw the great ballerina 
Genée in late years take the stage for a 
dance ; we trembled, lest she essay Giselle. 
But no, with fine sense, she did a little 
minuet, perfectly, scarcely moving at all ! 
I suggest that if singers are to be recorded 
in old age they be allowed to sing a bit of 
easy Schubert, not the Prize Song for 
pity’s sake, which is here the band among 
the four which I would be least willing to 
hear again. The sole interest is to hear the 
affection Slezak uses to his swan. No 
recording date is given. Slezak died in 
1946 but by the sad sound of the orchestra, 
I suggest a date much earlier. P. H.-W. 


WAGNER. Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg — Excerpts : Prelude ; 
“Fanget an!” (Rehearsal song) ; 
“Wie duftet doch der Flieder” 
(Flieder monologue) ; ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn, 
iiberall Wahn ” (Wahn monologue) ; 
“Selig wie die Sonne” (Quintet) ; 
“* Wach’ auf! ” (Chorus) ; “ Morgen- 
lich leuchtent’’ (Prize Song) ; 
“‘Verachtet mir die Meister nicht ”’ 
(Closing Scene). 

Eva Annelies Kupper (sop.) 
Magdalene Herta Tépper (con.) 
Walter von Stolzing 

Wolfgang Windgassen (ten.) 
David Richard Holm (ten.) 

Hans Sachs Josef Herrmann (bar.) 

Chorus of the Bayerischer 

Rundfunk, Wirttembergisches 

Staatsorchester, Stuttgart, con- 

ducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 

D.G.G. DGM19047 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


To do justice to this recording of the 
Prelude, Act 1, to The Mastersingers, I found 
that the volume control needed to be turned 
up to the farthest musical limit (but down 
again for the remainder of the disc) and 
then the sound emerges as full-toned and 


excellent. The performance is, occasionally, 


a little stolid: thus the string swirl down to 
the ‘“‘ Banner” theme needs more vitality 
in it and the love theme on the G strings of 
the violins is insufficiently expressive. 
Ferdinand Leitner brings out most of the 
detail well and the pundits who declare 
Wagner miscalculated by scoring in the 


harp on the off beats in the great build-up 


of the Mastersingers theme, before the love 
theme enters, are, at any rate on the evidence 
of this disc, proved wrong : for the plonk of 





these excerpts to admire. 
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the harp chords is audible in most of the 
bars in which it has to play. The timpani, 
by the way, are not clearly enough defined 
in their punctuations in the “ Banner” 
theme. All in all, however, this is a good 
performance and the tempo is really 
moderato and not, as in the Columbia set 
of the complete opera, more nearly allegro. 


Apart from somewhat strangulated high 
A’s Windgassen does well in what is oddly 
called on the label “‘ Rehearsal Song ”’ ; 
Walter is not rehearsing anything but, after 
Kothner has intoned the rules of the 
Tabulatur, he is giving an audition to the 
assembled Mastersingers with spring and 
love as his theme. It is a pity, since a 
chorus is at hand, that the Prize Song is 
sung “ cold’: without the choral parts it 
is not nearly so effective and also there is no 
cover for the strain every tenor shows in the 
last verse. Male members of the available 
chorus would have been delighted, I feel 
sure, to learn the nine odd parts (three of 
them doublec) allotted to the Mastersingers 
in the great choral build-up. The sopranos 
in ** Wach’ auf” and in the closing scene 
are either not numerous enough or badly 
placed in relation to the microphone—they 
should produce more volume. 


In the glorious quintet Annelies Kupper 
keeps her tone steady, sacrificing the words 
in the process, but does not quite suggest 
Eva’s rapt mood at the start. The balance 
is good except in about three bars before 
Eva’s trill, where there is a bit of free for all. 
I was very interested in Josef Herrmann’s 
Sachs. In his feeling for words he suggests 
the poet in the cobbler and his tone is 
mellow and well controlled in the quiet 
passages of the Flieder monologue. He 
reflects, with the well played orchestral 
accompaniment, the beauty of the cool 
evening: but it is apparent, at the climax 
of the monologue, that his upper notes are 
weak. This weakness is treated with skill 
in **Wahn! Wahn!”’, the sad start of 
which is very well sung, but cannot be in 
any way concealed in the closing scene in 
which Sachs must be felt to dominate the 
entire assemblage, who are hanging on his 
every word. As if in sympathy for his 
difficulties the orchestra keeps well down in 
volume: the reverse would have been 
better. The singer here slides off his high 
notes and loses his excellent sense of vocal 
line, so well displayed before. Nevertheless 
if Mr. Herrmann sounds a very elderly 
Sachs there is much in his performance of 
A.R. 


WAGNER. Die Meistersinger : “ Was 
duftet doch der Flieder’’ (Act 2, 
Scene 3); Wahn! Wahn! Uberall 
Wahn! (Act 3, Scene 1). George 
London (bass), Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Jean 
Morel. Philips ABE10014 (7 in., 
13s. 24d.). 

Highly enjoyable. Supposing that you 
are not squeamish about hearing these 
great meditations out of their proper 
context and have no rooted objection to 
what Tovey called “ bleeding chunks of 
Wagner ”’, there is almost everything to 
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like here. Beautiful recording which 
cradles a strong, dark voice without any 
“gravy ”’, beautiful singing, especially of 
the Act 2 example, and enough identifica- 
tion between the singer and the role to 
satisfy all but the pernickety. In the 
**'Wahn ” monologue, it is true, a feeling 
that George London has really probed—as 
Ernest Newman would have all Sachs’s 
probe—to the very central mysteries of our 
existence is not in evidence and you might 
reasonably ask for a little more light and 
shade, which an older singer such as Paul 
Schoeffler might impart. Mr. London, 
young, has youth’s less easily relieved 
seriousness. But I don’t see how anyone 
could impeach his singing as insufficiently 
dignified ; the earlier monologue when the 
scent of the elder blossom pervading the 
summer night sends the Cobbler off on his 
ruminations is, I say with measured words, 
wonderfully poetic. Coming down to earth 
again, I can’t resist pointing out what a good 
bargain it is. P.H.-W. 


TAGLIAVINI OPERATIC RECITAL. 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi)—“ Di 
tu se fedel”. Rigoletto (Verdi)— 
“* Questa o quella’. Falstaff (Verdi) 
—*Dal labbro il canto”. La 
Sonnambula (Bellini)—* Prendi, 
l’anel tidono ’’. Ferrucio Tagliavini 
(tenor), Orchestra Sinfonica della 
Radio Televisione Italiana di 
Torino conducted by Angelo Questa 
and Ugo Tansini. Cetra EPO033! 
(7 in., 21s. Od.). 


The best thing, by far, on this disc is 
Tagliavini’s tender and exquisite singing of 
the tenor part in the duet from Act | of 
La Sonnambula, with the sustained high note 
and little cadenza after it, beautifully con- 
trolled. This excerpt, when issued on 
H.M.V. DB21579 (with an aria from 
L’ Amico Fritz on the reverse) was deservedly 
accorded two stars in The Record Guide. It 
is sung (or comes out), by the way, a tone 
lower than in the Boosey score, that is in 
A flat, not B flat: a proceeding that in no 
way hinders my enjoyment of it. 

Tagliavini does not sing Fenton’s aria 
quite simply enough and ‘seems to have a 
little difficulty over the modulation that 
floored the tenor in the Toscanini recording 
of Falstaff, but recovers just in time. The 
orchestral accompaniment is poorly done 
and the horns at the start are more fog 
than French. 


The voice is more forward in the two 
arias on the reverse, both well accompanied 
this time, but there is a drop in the high 
artistic standard set in the Sonnambula 
excerpt. The section in the Ballo aria, just 
before the chorus enter, sounds rough and 
there is a lack of charm in this delightful 
barcarolle, while in the forthright singing of 
** Questa o quella” there is only a hint of 
a smile and too little variety of tone. 
Tagliavini’s less demanding admirers will 
like this disc: others will feel sad that it 
shows an artist becoming merely another 
operatic tenor—however good vocally. A.R. 
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LONDON AUDIO FAIR 
APRIL 12th to {5th 
BOOTH No.7 
DEM. ROOM 226 





available soon 
with Stereophonic sound 


STEREO 77 STEREO 88 


Monaural Recording / Playback A simultaneous Dual - Channel 
Monaural Monitoring Stereophonic Stereophonic Recorder / Playback 
Playback. Two speeds: 3} and 7} machine for speeds of 74 and 15 
i.p.s. Fitted with In-line Heads. i.p.s. and fitted with In-line Heads. 





98 gns. 105 gns. 


Full details on request from 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER COMPANY LTD. 
: A- SUBSIDIARY OF WRIGHT & WEAIRE LIMITED 
131 SLOANE: STREET -, LONDON :..S.W.I - Tel: SLOane 2214/5 and-1510 
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THE accuracy of turned parts is of vital importance to the quality 
and reliability of gramophone reproducing equipment. One example is the 
turntable of the well known Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor, which 
is an aluminium casting weighing 8 lbs. It is turned on a Capstan lathe as 
illustrated above, then tested to ensure that it is true and perfectly balanced. 
One more reason why Garrard units are the finest in the world. 
AUDIO 
PERFECTION 





THE GARRARD ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING CO. LTD SWINDON - WILTS 
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This is your life... 


HOW have your musical tastes changed in the last five years? How many of your old favourites have been relegated to the 
lower shelves, played once a year, if at all? The music you enjoy is a mirror that reflects you and your changing tastes. 

A Grundig tape recorder provides a very practical solution to the problem of changing tastes. A tape library grows 
with you and there is never any waste. A much-played Grieg can become a mint-fresh Rawsthorne for no more effort 
(or expense) than is required to fit the tape which holds the old recording and re-record the new on it. 


With a Grundig tape recorder the world of music is at your feet. If music is your interest .. . 


keep it alive wins € ; 


TAPE RECORDER 





‘GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. G21, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London W.C.1 
Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet on the Grundig TK 820/3D 


TK820/30 _aaee 
PRICE 98 gns. 
. excluding microphone 





ADDRESS 











(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemica! Co. Led.) 
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© A NEW CONCEPTION 
OF RIBBON AND 


MAGNET ARRANGEMENT ° 


The majestic concord of the symphony orchestra or 
the cathedral organ...the strong rhythmic bass 
and percussive highlights underlying the drive of 
jazz...these you can record, faultlessly, completely, 
with the new ‘‘Cadenza’’ Ribbon Microphone. 


With a rigid die-cast outer shell acoustically 
designed for exceptional freedom from resonant 
peaks and troughs, and an output which is flat 
within close limits over the wide range of 50-!2,000 
c.p.s. the ‘‘Cadenza"’ provides a performance hitherto 
only expected from studio class equipment... while 
remaining in the medium price bracket. 


briefly ... 


@ Although ribbon is 4 times area of 
similar units, and is thus of enhanced 
sensitivity, due to its extreme thin- 
ness of about | micron, dynamic 
impedance is actually less. 


Ribbon response 30-14,000 c.p.s. 
True pressure gradient response. 


@ Incorporating dual output impedance 
—25 chms and 80 k/ohms. 


@ Microphone assembly fitted with 
anti-vibration mounting contained in 
double windshield. 


DUAL IMPEDANCE microphone and 
desk stand in presentation case—I0 gns. 


+ 


Full range of alternative mount- 
ings and accessories available. 








Pots. Applied for. Regd. Design. 








ACOUSTICS: STANLEY KELLY 


OVERALL DESIGN: ERIC TOMSON STYLING: PETER BELL 


Designed and manufactured in England. 


---Ribbon Microphone---- 


Distributed by: 
SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD., 46-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
Illustrated Folder and full information about ‘‘Cadenza”’ please 


Beep”, ‘4 Nome... | : Be acsiosaneeie 


Address 


eley-3 ame Gale mmotelelelels 








G/4/57 
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The “ A-Z’*” PRECORD TAPE 
AMPLIFIER — a self-powered 
hi fi Tape Recording Amplifier 
for use with Wearite or Collaro 
Decks and British or American 
Tapes. Price £230, ex works. 





See and hear the new PRECORD 
TAPE AMPLIFIER and the 
latest TRI-CHANNEL, Room 
No. 128, 


STAND No. 36 
AUDIO FAIR 
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Our experience over the Past twenty-five years indicates that sooner or later those whose disce recia ) 
‘ rning ears can a 
yy F of Del te Pe ee ae were mene, — Amplifier at £25, ie eenaaten Senior at y yy mA a Baw coca mS ene = 
thing at only -10.0, or v.h.f. and Tape Recording Amplifiers, we shall describ 
all these products or to demonstrate their obvious superiority in our Sound Studio. More and more people ‘ne aa Ano a Sbie an pe —— 


TRADE SUPPLIED 


SOUND SALES LIMITED eats. ©. scouss it LABORATORIES 


FARNHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 
Tel. Parnham 6461 (3 lines). Grams “‘ Sounsense ”’ Farnham 


NEW YORK NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AFRICA ITALY 
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How little can you pay 
for a good tape recorder? 


Sixty guineas? Fifty-five? Fifty? Stop guessing—here’s a really good 

instrument for only thirty-nine guineas. It’s the Walter 303:and-people who've already 
tried it tell us we’ve got “a winner”. The 303 records and reproduces with remarkably 
high fidelity. There’s no end to the fun you can get from it— 

parties, music, children’s voices—you can rut them all on tape. 

THE SIMPLEST ON THE MARKET! The 303 is the simplest tape recorder. you can buy. 
There are only two controls—volume, and the joystick with which you record, play 
back, rewind, reverse and erase. You can connect the 303 to a radio or other amplifier 
for greater volume, but you won’t often need to. Unaided, the 303 has an output of 

3 watts. The frequency range is 40-10,000 cycles and the signal-to-noise ratio 

is —35db. The 303 is housed in an attractive two-colour case and it’s easy 

to carry about. It’s in the shops now—but if you have any difficulty in getting it, let us 
know and we'll tell you your nearest stockist. 


the new Walter 303 


costs only 






n % complete with microphone 
and tape. Fully guaranteed. 


Easy payment terms. 





READ ALL ABOUT IT! 



















oe é Cut out and post this coupon or send a postcard. 

: <a tame WALTER INSTRUMENTS LIMITED, 167, GARTH ROAD, MORDEN, SURREY. 
Gee ee) ie Tel ; DERWENT 4421 

Please send me free literature on the new Walter 303 


SS SN 
SRS 
SSE 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 


RACHMANINOV. Concerto No. 3 in D 
minor, Op. 30. Sergei Rachmani- 
nov (piano), Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
H.M.V. CSLP520 (12 in. 42s. 6d.). 
Recorded December 4th, 1939 and 
February 24th, 1940. 

Perhaps this was never the best of 
Rachmaninov’s records ; certainly in this 
transfer a quality of sound rather muggy for 
1940 does succeed in hiding much of the 
undoubted brilliance of the playing, making 
for a muddle on the disc in places where 
there was surely none in the studio. All the 
joins, however, have been most beautifully 
managed, giving an unbroken continuity. 

Some other Rachmaninov transfers have 
seemed recommendable over the best of 
available modern versions even to a 
listener seeking only to enjoy the music ; 
this one not quite. But its documentary 
importance is substantial indeed; and 
soloists studying the concerto, and willing 
to listen to its composer, can now not only 
easily secure guidance on a hundred points 
of minor detail, but can also be reassured 
on at least two points of major detail that 
could previously have been misleading. 
One is that before 43 and after 64 by ‘ Pit 
mosso” Rachmaninov really meant ‘ Meno 
mosso’, not quite the same thing. The 
other concerns that seemingly ineffectual 
first bar of the common time L’istesso tempo 
before 39: there is now every authority for 
taking this instead, much more effectively, 
as two bars of 3/4, each with the A, G, E 
played as staccato quaver, quaver, crotchet, 
than a quaver’s rest, then the run up; 
the tempo being the faster one coming, 
anything but [’istesso. 

Performers may care, too, to make a 
note of Rachmaninov’s own cuts, though 
how far these were definitive and how far 
dictated by recording conditions is: un- 
certain. They are: from the beginning of 
the third bar of 10 to 11; the seventh of 
27 to the eighth of 28; 45 to four before 
47 ; and (this last not, I think, a particularly 
happy one) the third of 52 to 54. M.M. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 
Vocal 


SEL1555 is not a very successful skim off 
the complete Columbia Pagliacci. Basically 
it is Gobbi’s notable Prologue and Callas’s 
cloudy Ballatella, with the “‘ Don din” 
chorus thrown in to bring up the playing- 
time to respectably EP dimensions. 
SEL1558, from the Columbia Cavalleria 
Rusticana, duplicates more or less exactly 
the H.M.V. disc 7ER5063 which was 
reviewed in February: the differences are 
that the Columbia starts directly at the 
Sicilliana; that by comparison with 
Bjérling, Di Stefano is loud and coarse ; 
and that “ Gli aranci olezzano ” (quaintly 
translated on the sleeve as ‘‘ Sweetly the 
birds in the myrtles are carolling ” !) sounds 
far less attractive, because the chorus under 
Serafin is less lively, and tends to be 
drowned by the orchestra. | 

SEL1559 is a delightful disc to be had by 
those who have not embarked on the 
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complete Columbia Merry Widow. One 
side has “ Vilja, o Vilja”’ framed by the 
Pontevedrinian chorus; the other has 
**Heia, Madel”, ‘‘ Dummer, dummer 
Reitersmann ”’ (Otakar Kraus’s voice is 
heard), and finally a strain of the Merry 
Widow Waltz, as caught up by Hanna and 
Danilo in the final reprise. Schwarzkopf 
and Kunz, of course, are the stars. A.P. 


Orchestral 

Once during a Brahms performance, it is 
said, a member of the audience turned to 
his companion: “‘ What a beautiful melody. 
Let’s get out before he starts developing 
it!’ On this sort of principle, Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops have registered 
Popular Movements from the Symphonies, 
ominously titled No. 1, on H.M.V. 
7EP7034. The first movement of the 
Beethoven C minor can be got into three 
minutes flat by making a straight cut from 
bar 250 to bar 482. The first movement of 
Schubert’s “ Unfinished” takes a little 
longer, 44 minutes, if we jump from the 
end of the exposition to the last three pages 
of score. On the other side we have, 
abridged, the pizzicato movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, and the 
Allegretto of the Franck. The recorded 
quality is dim and feeble, and the playing 
straight routine. 

Columbia SEL1557 couples sparkling, 
very well recorded performances of Suppé’s 
Light Cavalry and Strauss’s Fledermaus 
Overtures, with Karajan and the Phil- 
harmonia. The same orchestra on SED5535 
gives us a pleasant Waldteufel coupling 
which does not overlap with any of the 
other waltzes available on 45: Grenadiers 
and Pomona. The conductor is Henry 
Krips. A.P. 


Haydn’s 88th symphony has long been 
one of my favourites, and, but for the 
excessive reverberation, it receives an 
almost ideal performance on Decca LW5280 
conducted by Karl Minchinger. The 
orchestra is said to be the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, but can hardly be more than a 
smallish section of it. The conductor is to 
be commended for getting some lively 
playing without rushing the tempi. I 
would have preferred a more bucolic trio 
section in the minuet ; Miinchinger’s is too 
languid for my taste. Ensemble impeccable. 
Désormiére’s Sleeping Beauty suite dates 
from 1951, and though not really out- 
standing, the performance is good, and the 
recording excellent. The orchestra is the 
Conservatoire de Paris (Decca LW5284). 
The same conductor and orchestra provide 
Ibert’s Divertissement on Decca LW5282. 
This contains some of the most gloriously 
vulgar music I know, and as the per- 
formance and recording are very good 
indeed, the record is strongly recommended. 

Ansermet and L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande give what is still the best available 
performance of Debussy’s Nocturnes (Decca 
LW5283). The women’s chorus in 


** Sirénes ” is sometimes a shade flat, but 
the orchestral playing all through is. 
wonderfully expressive. , 

On an EP 45 (ABEI10016) Philips couple 
the Corsair overture, from “a concert of 
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Berlioz overtures ”’, and Siegfried’s Funeral 
March from ‘“‘a concert of Wagner’s 
excerpts’; in each case the orchestra is 
the Royal Philharmonic and the conductor 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Both playing and 
recording are above average. 

Last August I was complaining that the 
Telefunken disc of two short Bach motets, 
O Praise the Lord and The Spirit also helpeth us 
provided only a quarter of an hour’s music 
for 29s. 64d. For another ten shillings you 
can now buy these same two performances 
together with two much longer motets 
Singet dem Herrn, and Jesu, meine Freude) 
and an organ choral prelude thrown in for 
good measure (Telefunken LGX66060), 
wonderful value. The organ piece is 
Herzlich tut mich verlangen, based on a 
chorale which comes more than once in the 
St Matthew Passion. The player is Anton 
Nowakowski and the organ the one at the 
Klosterkirche at Sorro in Denmark. This 
is new to the catalogue ; the motets have 
all been reviewed before in these columns, 
and all are sung unaccompanied. The 
Berlin Motet Choir under Giinther Arndt 
articulate all quick semiquaver runs as 
though the notes were staccato, and this 
can be very irritating, notably in the fugue 
at the end of Singet dem Herrn. But the ~ 
singers are very well drilled, and when 
allowed to sing more lyrically they can 
make beautiful sounds, and in the first two 
sections of this same motet, they do full 
justice to some of the greatest choral music 
ever written. R.F. 





Classical LP Catalogue 

The March edition of THE GRAMOPHONE 
CiassicAL LP CATALOGUE is now on sale. 
Within the 232 pages of this Catalogue 
there is contained reference to every 
Classical microgroove disc issued in this 
country since June, 1950. The Catalogue 
is divided into six parts: Part 1, Composer 


Index—Discs; Part 2, Composer Index— 
Tapes; Part 3, Title Index—Discs and 
Tapes; Part 4, Artist Index—Discs and 


Tapes; Part 5, Opera and Miscellaneous ; 
Part 6, Drama and Narrative. 

Part 1, the Composer Index, contains 
in addition individual reference to the date 
the record was reviewed in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE thus providing a complete index to 
all reviews published since the advent of 
LP, in June, 1950. Part 3 is new to this 
edition and provides reference by title to 
Anonymous and Traditional music and 
any other works which cannot be identified 
by their composer. Part 4 provides the full 
details of the contents of “ recital” and 
*‘ concert”? records as’ well as providing a 
comprehensive Artist Index. Part 5 lists 
the full casts to all available operas whilst 
the availability of libretti, and their price, 
is included in the reference appearing in 
the Composer Index. Part 5 also contains a 
geographical listing of all organ records 
included in the Catalogue. 

Copies are available from your Record 
Dealer, price 3s. 6d., or direct from the 
Publishers (49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex), price 3s. rod. Annual sub- 
scriptions, home and cverseas, 148. per 
annum (four issues). 
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*Manny Albam-Ernie Wilkins and their 
Orchestra 
*****Drum Suite: Dancers On Drums Ny eg F (a) ; : 
Bristling (Albam) (b); Chant Of The 
Doctors (Albam) (c); Skinning The Ba 
(Albam) (a); Wilkins) (c) ; 
The Octopus (Wilkin 


kins) (6 
(H.M.V. 12 in, LP CLP1107—38s. 113d.) 


(a2}—Al Cohn, Al Epstein, Sam Marowitz, Hal 
McKusick, Sol Schlinger (reeds); Conte Candoli, 
Joe Ferrnate, Bernie Glow, Joe Newman, Ernie 
Royal (tpts); Urbie Green, Tommy Mitchell, Fred 
Ohms, Chauncey Welsch (tmbs); Marty Wilson 
; Hank Jones (pno); Freddie Greene (gtr); 
Buddy Jones (bass); Gus Johnson, Osie Johnson, 
Don \ cee (drs). Am. Victor 
Marowitz, McKusick, Ed. 

li, Ferrante, Newman, 
Jimmy Cleveland, 
or Welsch (tombs): Wilson (vib); Ed 


Costa (pno Greene tr); a (bass); drs as for 
(a). Do eisyi9se ew Yor 

(c)}—Ray Beckenstein, Cohn, "Epstein, McKusick, 
erry Sanfino, Schlinger (reed s); Candoli, Ferrante, 
Glow, Newman (tpts); Green, Mitchell, 
+ tne (tmbs); John Barrows, Jimmy Buffington 
(french horns); Wilson (vib); Costa (pno); Jones 


og drs as for (a). Do. 7/3/1956. New York. 

For a change, this Manny Albam-Ernie 
Wilkins Drum Suite is not just another excuse for 
long, exhibitionistic drum solos. It isan example 
of intelligent writing for percussion in which the 
drum are integrated into the ensemble 
work. Albam and Wilkins have called upon the 
services of four percussionists, two of whom— 
Lamond and Gus Johnson—must be rated 
amongst the best big band drummers of the 
last decade or so. 

The main point about the Suite is that all the 

parts were written out beforehand, no 
drummer more than eight bars in any 
one break, and the front-line soloists are used to 
form a contrast with the work of the per- 
Cussionists. 

Dances On Drums introduces all four drummers 
and also has solo passages from Hal McKusick 
and Joe Newman. Bristling features the 
drummers playing brushes and has additional 
solos by Al Cohn, McKusick, Newman and 
Jimmy Cleveland (appearing as “ Jimmy 
O’Heigho”’ for contractural reasons). Witch 
Doctor creates a “jungle”? mood with the 
drummers using the backs of their sticks. 
Skinning The Valves pairs off the drummers and 
the trumpeters while Cymbalisms, as the title 
— places the accent on bals. The 

Octopus has all four men playing conventional 
rhythms with an “ all-in ”’ conclusion. 

A chart on the sleeve should enable the 
listener to identify the various soloists in all 
six movements. E.J. 


Count Basie Big Band with Ella Fitzgerald 
*** April + “a (Vernon Duke) (V by Ella Fitz- 
scoopaety B das (Basie, eee Fitzgerald) (V by 
Ella Fitzgerald and Joe Williams) (0) 
(Columbia-Clef 12 in. LX1621—9s. 5d. 
(a) Basie (pno); Bill Graham, Marshall Royal 
altos}; Frank Foster, Frank Wess (tnvs); Charlie 


F (ear): Ed. Culley, Renauld Jones, Thad 
Jones, Joe (tpts); Henry _— r, Bill 
reen : 


, mony See (tmbs); Freddie 3 
Jones (bass); Sonny Payne (drs). Am. Cl 
Circa Summer, 1956. U.S.A. 
(6) Basie (pno); Joe Newman, Thad Jones (tts) ; 
Coker me) Frank Wess (tnr); Freddie 
er (gtr): Jones howe ; Sonny Payne (drs). 


. Circa Summer, 1956. 


an record is taken rae an American LP, 
“Metronome All-Stars 1956”’, featuring winners 
of the annual poll held by “Metronome” 
magazine. Like most attempts at joining up 
major jazz artists, neither Ella Fitzgerald nor 
the Basie orchestra together sound quite as 
good as they do apart. A rather stiff arrange- 
ment of April In Paris finds Ella singing a little 
primly. Far better is the scat dialogue between 
Ella and Joe Williams in the fast Party Blues, 
with short solos from the Basie sidemen and the 
rhythm section swinging madly. E.J. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON, OLIVER KING, 
CHARLES FOX, ALUN MORGAN 


*Louis Bellson 
***The Hawk Talks (Bellson) (c); For Europeans 
Only (Dameron, Redman) (a); Basie (Bellson) 


(6) 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10057—1I1s. 14d.) 


(a)—Bellson (drs); Benny Carter, Willie Smith 
altos); Wardell Gray, Bumps Meyers (tnrs) ; 
rry Edison, Maynard. Ferguson, Conrad Gozzo, 
Ray Linn (tts) ; ; Hoyt Bohannon, Herbie Harper, 
Bob Lawson, Tommy Pederson’ (tmbs); Jimmy 
Rowles (pno); Barney Kessel (giv); John Simmons 

(bass). Am. No orgran. September, 1953. U.S.A. 
(6)— Bellson Sone — hl F Charlie 
Marshall 


Shavers S itp); in (pno) ; 
(bass). irca Spring, 1955. U. S. om 

(c) -Belison (drs); Nathaniel Brown (flute); Sid 
Brown (bass-cit); Stein (pno); Marshall (bass); 
Sabu Martinez (bongos, conga drm); Joe Comadore, 
Alex Delaney, Cyril Jackson (conga drs); Mike 
Alexander, Rod Clavery, Alfonson Marshall (conga 
drs, steel band instruments). Do, Spring, 1955. U.S.A. 

An unusual version of The Hawk Talks has 
flute and bass-clarinet taking the theme while 
Louis Bellson and seven other percussionists 
help out the rhythm section. Lou Stein and 
Nate Brown both play tasteful solos, and the 
long sequence for drums is much more exciting 
than I expected. 

For Europeans Only, an intricate yet dynamic 
orchestration, features imaginative, hard- 
swinging playing by Wardell Gray. A fast, 
up-tempo blues, Basie is remarkable for some 
genuinely inventive trumpet work by Charlie 
Shavers. These two tracks are almost worth an 


extra star. EJ. 
*xEddie Bert 
***Bert Tram (Bert) (2); One For Tubby (Puma) 


(a); Opicana (Puma) (a); It’s Only _ . 


(Puma) (a); —— (Bert) (b); 
town (Bert) (b) ; ttan Suite {er (b) 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ- C16060375. 6id 


(a)—Bert (imb) ; Joe Puma (gtr) ; Clyde ae 
(bass) ; ay | Clarke (drs). 

(6)—Bert (tmb);. J. R. Monterose (inv); Hank 
Jones (pno); Lombardi (bass) ; + (drs). 

All Am. Savoy. June, 1955. U.S.A 

At the time this record was meits Eddie Bert, 
Clyde Lombardi and Joe Puma were working 
together at a small club in the Bronx. That may 
be one reason why their playing blends so well, 
both tonally and melodically. A set of good 
originals by Bert and Puma are performed 
casually, yet in a musicianly way. Nothing very 
exciting happens, but Bert, Puma, Hank Jones 
and J. R. Monterose all take capable solos. 

CF. 


*Ruby Braff and Ellis Larkins 

***Mountain Greenery ; Blue Moon; You Took 

A Me; I Married An Angel 
(All Richard Rodgers) 
(Vanguard EP EPP14001—1Is. 10d.) 

Braff (tpt); Larkins (po). Am. 
14/10/1955. U.S.A. 

Almost a year ago I reviewed the first set of 
duets by Ruby Braff and Ellis Larkins (“‘ Two 
Part Inventions in Jazz”, Vanguard LP 
PPT12010). Despite the admiration I felt for 
both musicians as soloists, it seemed to me that 
the trumpet and piano failed to match as 
instruments, and so the record left me cold. On 
this EP Braff and Larkins play four tunes by 
Rodgers and Hart and once again my reaction 
is the same. Others may like them better. 
Braff’s tone and phrasing are as confidently 


Vanguard. . 


lyrica) as ever, while Larkins swings in his own 
unique and subtle way. 


*Clifford Brown and Max Roach 

****What Is This Thing Called Love? (Porter). 

Love Is A Many Splendored Thing (W: bster. 
); Remember April (Raye, Dc 
Paul, Johnson) ; Powell’s Plenses (Powell) 
Time (Powell) The Scene Clean 
(Damero Ge e’s Bounce (Powell) 
inden ti 12 Aq LP EJL253—35s. 14d.) 

Brown (tpt); Roach (drs); Sonny Rollins (tn;). 
Richie Powell (pno); George Morrow (bass 
4/1/1956, 16-17/2/1956. 

Clifford Brown plays just as lissomely here as 
he did on the Vogue record which I praised last 
month. Where this issue scores is in having 
Sonny Rollins in the group. I have always 
preferred Rollins to any of the other hard-toned 
tenor men, and he certainly takes one of his 
most powerful solos in The Scene Is Clean. Three 
of pianist Richie Powell’s compositions are 
featured on the second side, including Gertrude’s 
Bounce, an intriguing theme. Max Roach stil! 
takes too many drum solos. C.F, 


*Milt Buckner 
***Count’s Basement (Buckner); Mighty 

(Buckner); We'll Be Vee Again (ae 
Fisher, Frankie Laine); Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside (Basie) ; The (Dave 
Cavanaugh); One O° Jump (Basie): 
Wild Scene —_,, — And Senti- 

mental (Basie, ; i” le (Peter De 
Rose, ; any Th Zemahee bar (Buckner) ; 
When ish bey A Star (Leigh Harline, 


lh Washington); The Late, Late Show 


y Berlin) 
(Capitol 12 in. LP T722—32s.) 
Buckner (organ, pno); 
Barksdale (alternating ~~ 7); t Hinton (bass) ; 
Osie Johnson, Shadow Wilson (alternating on drs). 
Am. Capitol. February and March, 1956. New York. 
I confess that the Hammond organ 1s an 
instrument which I find hard to accept in the 
field of popular music. At the same time I must 
admit that the ex-Lionel Hampton musician 
Milt Buckner possesses such an overriding sense 
of rhythm that he manages to swing in a 
forceful manner. By a process of multi-recording 
Buckner plays organ and piano simultaneously, 
offsetting his use of the piano treble with 
powerful organ accompaniment. There is 4 
sameness about all twelve tracks, however, 
although I would recommend Blue And Senti- 
mental, Deep Purple and Jumpin’ At The Woodside 
as being amongst the better titles. E.J. 


*Don Byas/Dizzy Citoagte 
**Don Byas Quartet: O’Clock In The 
Morning ( Byas) (a) Tennis) (a); Stam-In’ 
a 


“*eDizzy Gillespie and : Things To 
‘Cllleaple Coeet (c Gilets} (6); Emanon 
illes 
(M.G.M. EP EPOTO— 10s, all 
(2)—Byas (inr); Erro (pno); Slam 
Stewart (bass); Doc West as) ‘aed: Super Disc. 


30/8/1945. ne 

(b)—G (tpt) ; John E. Brown, Howard 
Johnson (alos) . ames Moody 
(tmrs); Sol 
Daawood, John L 


Baker, Everitt 


7 pn); 
Kenny Clarke (drs). Am. 

Musicraft. ago altoee. ~~ bo 
(c)—Gill ~gt 4 : Carey (altos) ; 


Bill Frasier Fe Moo “Moore. bar)? 8 } = aa” Louch yach. 
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Jazz at Storyville 
Vol. 2 


Love is just around the 
corner; Squeeze me; Ballin’ 3. 
the jack; I’d do most anything 
for you; California, here I come; 
St. James’s Infirmary; 
Baby, won’t you please come home; 
The lady’s in love with you; 
Struttin’ with some barbecue 
PEE WEE RUSSELL (clarinet), 
RUBY BRAFF (trumpet), 
EPHY RESNICK (trombone), 
RED RICHARDS (piano), 
JOHN FIELD (bass), 
KENNY JOHN (drums) 
LTZ-C 15061 





Here is Phineas 






Barbados; All the things you are; 
The more I see you; Celia; 
Dahoud; Newport blues; 
I’m beginning to see the light; 


Afternoon in Paris 


LTZ-K 15057 


: 2 : Bert tram; One for Tubby; 
) It’s only sunshine; Opicana; 
Conversation; Crosstown; 
Manhattan suite 
EDDIE BERT (trombone) 
LTZ-C 15060 


-. 
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PHINEAS NEWBORN (piano) Down home; Sweet and lovely; 


Fiesta; I’m in the mood for love; 
The man I love; The last word 
MILT JACKSON (vibes), 

+» HOWARD McGHEE (trumpet), 
VERNON BIDDLE (piano), 


NDON. 


















Martians Come Back 


Martians come back; 
Astral Valley; Lotus bud; 
Dickie’s dream; Papouche; 
Serenade in sweets; 
Planetarium; Chant of the Cosmos 
SHORTY RODGERS AND HIS GIANTS 
LTZ-K 15056 


Jazz Composer's Workshop 


An aesthete on Clark Street; 
















Cachy; Cookie; S’posin’; 

Ennui; Gloomy Sunday; Vignette 
BILL RUSSO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Smog L.A.; Level seven; 

Transeason; Rose geranium; 

Getting together 
CHARLIE MINGUS 
LTZ-C 15058 


Howard McGhee 
and Milt Jackson 


Merry Lee; Short life; 
Talk of the town; Bass C jam; 
Flip lip; Belle from Bunnyock; 


JIMMY HEATH (alto, 
tenor & baritone), 
JOE HARRIS (drums), 
PERCY HEATH (bass) 
LTZ-C 15062 
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Baird, Moore, Thomas (tmbs); Jackson (vid); 
Lewis (pno) ; ~—— (bass); Joe Harris (drs). Do. 
12/11/1946. New Yor 

Previous issue (deleted): (b) Parlophone R3051. 

The Dizzy. Gillespie tracks bring back 
memories of the days when modern jazz called 
itself be-bop and went in for shock tactics. 
Things To Come certainly sounds far less startling 
today than when it was issued here just after the 
war. While the orchestrations of both this and 
Emanon now seem stuffed with cliches, the solos 
—notably those by Dizzy Gillespie and Milt 
Jackson—have kept their quality. 

The Don Byas Quartet perform unpre- 
tentiously and melodically. Byas himself shows 
his customary taste and inventiveness, but Erroll 
Garner plays indifferently and Slam Stewart’s 
synchronising of bowed bass and voice grows 
tiresome after the first eight bars. Slam-In’ 
Around turns out to be the same tune as Barney 
Bigard’s Frolic Sam. E.J. 


*Bill Coleman and his Orchestra 
****Them There Eyes (Pinkard, Tracey, Tauber) (a); 
I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm 
—* (2); Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams 
Barris) (5); Metro Jazz “a (a) 
(Columbia EP SEG7684—10s. 53d.) 

(a)—Coleman (tpt); Michel _ Villers (alto, 
bar); Guy Lafitte (inmr); Andre Persiany (p70) 

Paul Rovere (bass) ; aw (dvs). French 
Coleman 15/12/1955. Paris 

(b)—Same personnel. Do. 21/12/1955. Paris. 

Bill Coleman has become an indispensible 
part of the French jazz scene and the band heard 
with him here is typical of those with which he 
works in Paris. The effortless way in which he 
soars into the upper register and his consistency 
of tone throughout his considerable range are 
the hallmarks of a musical perfectionist. Guy 
Lafitte is heard on Them There Eyes and Metro 
Jazz, playing with a warm, emotional tone and 
a well-developed sense of rhythm. Michel de 
Villers appears under the pseudonym of “‘ Low 
Reed ” for contractual reasons. A.M. 


** Creole Reeds ” 
****]’'m Through, Goodbye —— ot) dhe 
No Tears (Bechet) (d) ; 


(Flamer 
Bernard, Black) ran I [Neve ver Knew (Pitts 


Egan, Marsh) (c); roken Win 
(Bechet) (4 Without A . Home (1 (Bechet) (d) ; 
Buddy Bolden's Blues | (Trad.) (a); Mo Pas 

Lemme Ca (Moi Pas L’Aime Ae rad.) (5); 
nons (Trad.) (5); Salee e (Tra ) 


Os ; Wolverine Blues (Jelly Rell Mar Morton) (a); 
bert’s Blues (Albert Nicholas) (a) 7 
(London 12 in. LP HA-U2035—87s. 64d.) | 


(a)—Albert Nicholas (cit); Don Ewell (pno); 
Baby Dodds (drs). Am. Circle. 6/1/1946. New York. 
(6)—Nicholas (cit); James P. Johnson (no); 
Danny Barker (gir) ; ‘Pops Foster (bass). Do. June, 

1947. New York. 
(c)—Sidney Bechet (sop); Nicholas (cit) ; 
Jimmy Archey (mb) ; Raiph h 


Bill Davison (cornet) ; 
Sutton (no) s Barker ier) P "Foster aah : 


Wi Foster (bass) Tommy 

Benford (drs). Do. 9/6/1949" New York 

A most pleasing volume of the finest Creole 
clarinettists’ work, notable also for the omission 
of Omer Simeon, the greatest of them all. 
Bechet’s original compositions hold a wealth of 
appeai and charm, and the other numbers are 
sufficiently well-known, but not done to death, 
to make hearing them again, played by these 
fine artists, a worth while experience. 

A word of praise to Jimmy Archey—one 
of the finest living trombonists, and one of the 
most versatile. O.K. 


*xSonny Criss 

‘eerie sauna tall } on a Blues For Boppers ; 
(Columbia-Clef EP SEB10059—11s. 14d.) 

Criss (alto); Hampton Hawes (fno); Iggy 
Shevack ang P _ Thompson (drs). Am. Clef. 
August, 1949. 

Although panel Criss. plays in a style 
stemming directly from Charlie Parker’s 
word, this 29-year-old alto-saxophonist creates 
original and very personal music. The blues 
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shape the pattern of his solos (as they did 
Parker’s) giving them intensity and authority. 
Sometimes his tone gets a little shrill, but 
nothing can disguise the fact that here is a 


jazz musician with remarkable urgency in his 


playing. 

At the time these tracks were recorded, Criss 
was working with “‘ Jazz At The Philharmonic’’. 
In the rhythm section is Hampton Hawes, who 
takes several excellent solos. Blues For Boppers, 
a soaring, lyrical performance, very similar in 
style to Parker’s Mood, reveals Criss at ™ 
most eloquent and imaginative. C.F 


Wally Fawkes Sandy Brown Quintet 
****Baby Brown (Hill ces 
****Petite Fleur (Bec 
(Decca F-J10855 ; “te. ee 7d.) 
Fawkes, Brown (ciis pno); Lennie 
Bush (bass) ; Eddie ‘Taylor (d? (drs). “10/12/1956. London. 
This is the kind of jazz that is truly refreshing 
to the ear—a couple of first-rate British 
clarinettists making rich music with just their 
two reeds. Neither number is hackneyed, and 
the treatment both receive is first-rate. The only 
criticism I have to make is that the bass and 
drums are a little too heavily recorded, giving a 
somewhat thudding sound to the performance. 
Otherwise these sides recall the Bechet-Mezzrow 
and Bechet-Nicholas recordings on King Jazz 
and Vogue, and that is recommendation 
indeed ! O.K. 


*Dizzy Gillespie 
***Sugar Hips (Gillespie) (2); Hey, Pete (Peterson, 
Harding, Gillespie) (V) (a); Money Honey 
(Jesse Stone) pil} (9): Blue Mood (Gillespie) 
(0); Devil The Fish (Gillespie) (5); 
umbola (Giller ie) (b) 


(Columbre- Clef LP 33C9030—29s. 63d.) 
eee e (tpt, voc); Hank Mobley (inr); Wade 
e (pno); Lou Hackney (bass); Charlie Persip 
“ a personnel, plus James Cleveland (mb). 

All Am. Norgran. July, 1954. New York. 

Here is a mixture of good and bad music. 
Dizzy Gillespie blows confidently and imagin- 
atively in Blue Mood and a few other tracks, but 
most of the time he runs through a handful of 
his own cliches.. Nearly the whole of Money, 
Honey is devoted to his swinging. 

Hank Mobley has been heard on several 
recent records by the “‘ Jazz Messengers’’. He 
has a hard tone and not too many ideas. Wade 
wegge plays pleasantly in a rhythm section that 
swings easily. Jimmy Cleveland’s trombone 
solo in Rails is one of the record’s highspots. 

C.F. 


* Wardell Gray 
** Wardell Gray Memorial—Vol. 1” 
*****Twisted (Gray) (a): Easy Living (Robin, 
Rainger) (a); Southside (Gray) (a); Sweet 
Lorraine (Burwell, Parish, Vallee) (a) ; ; Blue 
Gray (Gray) (6); Grayhound (Gray) (6); 
So Long Broadway (Charles) (c); ul’s 
Cause (Charles) (c); The Man I Love 
LS ea (c); aes (Clark) (c); A Sinner 
issed An Aneet (David, Joseph) (b); 
Tradin’ (Gray) (6 


(Esquire 12 in. LP 39. 016—39s. 73d.) 


(a)—Gray (inr); Al Haig (pno); Tommy Potter 
owt Roy Haynes (drs). Am. Prestige. 11/11/1949. 


A. 
or aoee (tm) — Hill (pno) ; Johnny Richard- 
son rdigan (drs). Do. 25/4/1950. 
adil “US. oon 
(c)—Gray (tmr); Frank Morgan (alto); Teddy 
Sonny Clark (pno); Dick Nivison 


Charles (vib); 
(bass); Larry Marable (drs). Do. 20/2/1953. Los 


Angeles. 

Wardell Gray’s death in 1955, at the age of 
34, robbed jazz of a great tenor saxophonist. 
Outside of Coleman Hawkins and Lester Young, 
it is hard to think of anyone who could swing 
with such ease or who improvised so richly. 
Taking the basis of his style from Lester Young, 
Gray achieved a very personal approach. That 
he was too little appreciated in his lifetime makes 
this memorial album (another record is to 
follow) even more necessary and important. 

Gray is at his finest with the Quartet, his solos 
developing organically, his ideas lavish yet 
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firmly controlled, his tone exciting and warm. 
Twisted and Easy Living were issued here oa 
78 discs some years ago, but the versions were 
slightly different from those on this LP. 

On the remaining tracks Gray plays shorter 
solos, none of them quite up to his best work. 
This was Frank Morgan’s first recording date 
and both he and Teddy Charles perform well. 
But it is for Wardell Gray’s lithe, compelling 
music that this record must be bought. C.F. 


* Johnny 


es 
“““"Perdide (Tizol); Rose Room (Williams, Hick- 


an) 
(Columbia- Clef EP SEB10058—11s. 14d.) 


Hodges (alto; Arthur Clarke (inv); Harold Baker 
(tpt) ; Lawrence Brewn (tmb); Leroy Lovett (pno) ; 
John Williams (bass); Louis Bellson (drs). Am. 
Clef. Circa early 1955. U.S.A. ) 

Both titles have Johnny Hodges soaring 
faultlessly through long solos. This is great 
playing by one of the real masters. Slightly 
the better performance, Rese Room swings at 
an ideal tempo, with brisk muted trumpet from 
Harold Baker (he is a little too brash in 
Perdido), rather stiff tenor by Arthur Clarke 
and vibrant trombone playing by Lawrence 
Brown. E.J. 


** ‘ Jazz At Storyville—Vol. 2” 
**Love Is Just Around The Corner (Robin, 


Gensler); Squeeze Me (Williams, Waller) ; 
Ballin’ The Jack (Smith, Burns); I'd Do 
Most ything For You (Cowan, Bayha); 

° I e (Jolson); St. 
James’ (Primrose); Baby, Won't 
You Come Home ? (Williams, Warfield); 


Struttin’ With Some Barbecue (Arm 
(London 12 in. LP LTZ-C15061—37s. 63d.) 
Pee Wee Russell (elf) Pree Ruby Braff (pe) ; Ephy 
Resnick stones Red ohn Field 
(bass) ; John yr Am. Socer. my ho 
1952. ‘Boston, v. S.A 
If you can find real pleasure in jam-sessions 
indulged in by such peculiarly-assorted folk as 
these, this long long-player may interest you, 
even if you are as tired of most of the numbers 
as Iam. You may find the same mild degree of 
interest as I did in the rip-roaring tailgate 
trombone of Ephy Resnick, better-known for his 
modernism (he was once with Boyd Raeburn), 
for at least he sounds as if he is enjoying himself, 
possibly at the expense of the others. Russell 
plays better on the whole than I’ve heard him 
on many other records; but Braff, for whose 
lyrical inventions on Vanguard I have a sober 
respect, is out. of his depth here, for he cannot 
lead the band as a trumpet should. He is so 
concerned with his admittedly beautifully- 
phrased improvisations that he leaves the 
leadership to Russell and Resnick far too much. 
The whole effect thus becomes “ bitty”’, 
which is a pity. The rhythm section is no more 
than politely adequate. O.K. 


*** Jazz Composers Worksh 
an Russo Orch.: An os On Clark 


Street (Russo) (6); Cathy (Russo) (a); 
Cookie (Russo) (2); S’posin’ (Denniker, 
Razaf) (V) (6); Ennui (Russo) (c); Gloomy 
Sunday (Seress, Rezso) (V) (c); Vignette 
or age (c) 

***Charlie Mingus 


gus Orch.: Sm (Cirillo) 
a Level Seven (Cirillo) ny " deealcaaaaes 
(Cirillo) (e); Rose Geranium (Cirillo) (e); 
ogether (Mingus) (@) 

(London 12 in. LP LTZ-C15058—37s. 63d.) 
(a)—Russo (tmb) ; Kenny Mann (inv) ; Lloyd Lifton 
(pno); Max Wayne (bass); Mickey Simonetta 
(drs). "Am. Savoy. 15/8 946. Chicago. 
usso wee 


(6)—R olinelli on: oe 
alio); Mann (inv); Don Hanby agg : 
U ); Chris’ Leuba, 
(french horns) ; Clyde Bachand (bass-t 3 Mitton 
); er (gir); ee, de ; Simonetta 


er, Shelby Davis (voc). Same da 

(c)—Pessoanel as for (0), plus Martin Lerner (flute) ; 
Walter assoon) ; ph Macciocchi, 
Leon Mendelsohn (french horns). Sane date. 

oe ha a — La Porta -™. clt) ; 


cero Barrow (bar 
Waldron (pno) ; Rudy Nichols (drs). Do. 31/10/1964. 
New York. 
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(e)—Mingus (bass) ; 
{pno) ; 


York. 


Macero (inr); Wally Cirillo 
Kenny Clarke (drs). Do. 30/1/1955. New 


Two of the more controversial figures. in 
modern jazz each take up a side of: this LP. 
Trombonist Bill Russo presents five of his own 
compositions and two arrangements of com- 
mercial ballads. The former are slight pieces, 
pleasant enough (apart from the pretentiously 
sombre Ennui) but lacking substance. As Alun 
Morgan points out in his sleeve-note, Russo 
seems better at creating unusual tonal effects 
within the normal dance-band framework than 
at composing works of larger scope. His treat- 
ments of S’posin’ and Gloomy Sunday (the lyrics 
now seem sentimental rather than macabre) 
both go to prove this. Mann, Lifton and 
Brockman are all heard in good solos. 

Where Russo aims at formality of design, 
Charlie Mingus seems to desire the spontaneity 
of self-expression. For that reason much of the 
music by his group lacks shape. Soloists wander 
about a little too vaguely ; melodic lines start 
by interweaving tightly (as in Getting Together), 
then fall apart. Teo Macero and Wally Cirillo 
use plenty of imagination ; Mingus and Kenny 
Clarke help the group to swing. But the music 
they play never takes on significance. C.F. 


** Jazz Giants ” 
***Lester Leaps Again (Clayton) (6); Destination 
K. C. (Clayton) (cl); Blue Moon (Rodgers) 
(a1); Thru For The Night (Young (a); 
a. Theatre Jump (Wells) {); ; Six Cats 
A Prince (Clayton) (c); e More 
dn ae, Coslow) = ; y+ Co- 
operates (Trummy Young) (a1) 
(EmArcy LP EJT751—26s. 5d.) 


(a)}—Cozy Cole All Stars: Cole (drs); Coleman 
Hawkins (inr); Joe 
Young (imd); Earl Hines (pno 
(er) ;_ Billy Taylor (bass). Am. ay Be 22/2/1944. 

y= City Seven: Lester Young (inr); 
Count Basie (fno); Freddy Green (gir); Rodney 
Richardson (bass); Joe Jones (drs). Am. Keynote. 
22/8/1944. New York. 

(c)—Personnel as for (b), plus Buck Clayton (¢pt) ; 

Wells (tmb). Same session. 

Previous issues: (a1) Mercury MG25018 
Hines); (b), (cl) ‘we MG26015 (as by 
Kansas City Seven 

Only a few aati ago Columbia issued an 
LP under this ** Jazz Giants ”’ title, but there is 
no connection between it. and this EmArcy 
Giants other than the fact that Lester Young 
plays on both. 

The music stays on such a high level that 
normally I would award it four stars. But 
presumably to squeeze too much on to a 10 in. 
LP, all the Cozy Cole tracks (a) have been cut 
to an extent which ruins them. Worst of all is 
Father Co-operates, where three choruses (by 
trumpet, guitar and trombone) have been 
chopped out. All of which explains why Joe 
Thomas (an unusually fine trumpet player) is 
scarcely heard at all, and why the only sub- 
stantial solos comes from Coleman Hawkins and 
Earl Hines. Both play wonderfully, Hawkins 
being in particularly good form. 

Fortunately, the tracks by the Kansas City 
Seven appear to be uncut. With Count Basie 
adding deft, discreet touches, the group swings 
along lightly and easily. Six Cats And A Prince 
(another name for ’S wonderful) has Buck Clayton 
blowing vigorously, while Dickie Wells plays 
sensitively in After Theatre Jump and Destination 
X.C. Lester Young, is relaxed and adventurous 
on every track. E. 


as by Earl 
unt Basie 


*Jonah Jones Quartet 
***Tin Roof Blues (Leon Rappolo, Paul Mares, 
George Brunies, _ Pollack, Mel Stitzel) (6); 
Learnin® The Blues ( lores Silvers) (a : 
All Of You (Porter) (a) 
(H.M.V. EP 7EG8201—10s. 53d.) 


Sones (tpt); George p hedes (pno); John Brown 
bass); Harold Aus rs). Am. Victor. (a) 
24/13/1986, (6) 29/12/1956. Now York. 
Despite it’s title, “Jonah Jones At The 
Embers”, this record was not, apparently, 
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recorded at. the New York Club of that name, 
although the group is the one which Jonah was 
using there at the time. He is muted throughout 
all three tunes and plays in a more intimate, 
reserved style than is normally associated with 
his work. Learnin’ The Blues is perhaps the best 
track, although Jonah turns in some lyrical 
trumpet on Cole Porter’s All Of You. Tin Roof, 
which occupies one complete side of the record, 
has a more obvious Armstrong influence than 
the others. The rhythm section is adequate 
(Rhodes is a good pianist) but I could have 
done without Austin’s repetitive drum breaks. 
A.M. 


*Kenton Sidemen with Don Rendell and 
Martial Solal 


You Look Tonight ony (a); They 

*s Wonderful (Berlin) (4); ®Wilues 

Martial (Solal) (2); Steeple Chase (Charlie 

Parker) (a); —" as Five (Edison) (<) 5 A 
er 


ee Mercer, (d); 
ot? (ea efti) (a) 
(Veneb ion in. LP LAE12028—38s. 3d.) 
(a)—Don Rendell (inv); Vinnie Tanno oo 
Fontana (tmb); Martial Solal ( ed Curtis 
(bass); Mel Lewis (drs). French e. 3/5/1956. Paris. 
(6)—Rendell (tnr); Solal cael: Counce (bass) ; 
Lewis (drs). 3/5/1956" Paris. 


Just how well some European musicians have 
mastered the jazz idiom can be judged when 
they are heard playing alongside Americans. 
This record, made while Don Rendell was 
working with Stan Kenton’s orchestra as a 
replacement for Spencer Sinatra, is a g 
example. Rendell is the finest British tenor 
saxophonist, Martial Solal one of France’s most 
brilliant jazz pianists, and both show them- 
selves every bit as imaginative and resourceful 
as the Kenton sidemen. 

Rendell, often at his best playing alone with a 
rhythm section, weaves a subtle melodic pattern 
in 1 Remember You. Perhaps this version of Harry 
Edison’s Jive At Five sounds a shade too cool, 
but all the soloists play wel', Vinnie Tanno— 
often a little too rhetorical in style—blows 
lustily on Blues Martial. Carl Fontana is easy 
and relaxed in all his solos. E.J. 


*Gene Krupa Sextet 
*Showcase; Midget; Swed 
Payin’ Them Dues Blues (All Charlie : Shavers} 
Pa secoec -Clef EP SEB10055—11s. 14d.) 


pa (drs); Ben Webster (¢nr) ; Charlie Shavers 
Cat Pill Harris (tmb); Teddy Wilson (no); 
Ray Brown (bass). Am. Clef. Autumn, 1953. U.S.A. 
Apart from Teddy Wilson’s elegant solo in 
Midget and some rather uneventful trombone 
playing by Bill Harris, this is a brash, vulgar 
record. Charlie Shavers is at his brassiest and 
most tasteless ; Ben Webster, once a musician 
of enormous talent, plays ugly phrases with a 
forced tone ; and however loudly Krupa thumps 
his drums, this jazz just doesn’t swing. C.F. 


*Louisiana Sugar Babies 
****Willow Tree (Waller); *Sippi (Johnson, Conrad, 
Creamer); Thou Swell (Rodgers); Persian 
(Moret, Kahn) 
(H.M.V. EP 7EG8215—10s. 53d.) 


Garvin Bushell (cit, alto, bassoon); Jabbo Smith 
(tpt); James P. Johnson (pno); Fats Waller 
(organ). Am. Victor. 27/3/1928. U.S.A. 

In case you think that the instrumentation 
militates against there being much real jazz 
on this disc, let me assure you it is not so. 
Bushell’s bassoon is perfect for the quasi- 
oriental strains of Persian Rug, and he is an 
adequate solo alto and clarinet man _ too. 
Waller at the pipe organ in the Trinity Church 
in Camden, New Jersey, is monarch of all he 
surveys, and with the grand old man of Harlem 
piano, James P. Johnson, to help him, some 
inspired keyboard jazz is produced. 

The weakest member is Jabbo Smith. His 
sense of pitch is often at fault, though his tone 
at its best is truly lovely. I don’t care much for 
his rather staccato phrasing ; it breaks up the 
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lovely legato of the other three instruments . 
but he sounds quite modern, even Braffish, i: 
places. 

These are fine tracks, unique in the annals of 
jazz. O.K. 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

***Baby Doll yeep ey Hopkins) 
**e*Red Beans And Rice (Lyttelton) 

(Parlophone R4277 ; 45E4277—6s. 7d.) 

Lyttelton (¢jt); Bruce Turner {aito); John 
Picard (tmb); Johnny Parker (pno); Jim Bray 
(bass) ; Eddie Taylor (drs). Parlophone. 14/1/1957 
London. 

In Baby Doll, from the controversial film of 
the same name, we have a “‘ theme ”’ tune that 
is simple to the point of childishness—doubtless 
the intention of its composers in view of the 
story of the Sie —but Humph and his men made 
a thing of beauty in the best Ellington manner 
out of it. Humph himself does a lot of fine 
muted work. 

His own Red Beans side is a number with 

a strong Caribbean flavour, endowed with a 
lovely melody, and featuring a stylish bit of 
Turner’s clarinet @ la Creole. One of the best 
Lytteltons for some time is this. O.K 


*** Mainstream At a, ni” 
ee a oe Jazz Des A weeny 
il And The (Arlen) ; 


You vTook Advanta ge OF ‘Me (Rodgers) ; 
Coquette (Green, Lom 
***Bertie es Jazz Group (a): Blue Interlude ; 
Skip Afternoon (All wre Carter) 
(Nixa Ane "Today LP NJT506—26s. 5d.) 
ae (alto); Kenny See tmr) ; 
Townsend 


Kenny became 
Pe a Rt Derek Smith yg § Wat 


(tr) ; Lennie ‘wands Phil Seamen lany 
ixa. = /1956. London 
dmore cone ’ Bertie King (alto 
utchinson 


t Ghishoim 
Ph Max Harris IB 9 , ‘seater Peeler om 
Seamen (drs). Nixa. 15/10/1056. London. 

Perhaps it is British faith in a middle-of-the- 
road policy, but “* mainstream ”’ jazz musicians 
in this country seem to accomplish more than 
modernists or traditionalists. George Chisholm, 
one of the greatest jazz musicians this island has 
produced, is a shining example. On Blue 
Interlude he plays one of the best trombone solos 
I’ve heard for a very long time. 

The tracks by Bertie King’s group form a 
sequel to Nixa’s “ Tribute to Benny Carter” 
(JTL5) issued last year. As well as being a 
major soloist, Carter has written some of the 
most shapely jazz tunes outside Duke Ellington. 
Kenny Barker’s arrangements of Blue Interlude, 
Skip It and Lazy Afternoon preserve much of the 
elegance of the original ormanceés. Baker 
himself plays as well as I’ve heard him play on 
records, while Bertie King’s alto is smoothly 
lyrical. 

Jimmy Skidmore is heavily featured on the 
remaining tracks, but heard at this length his 
hard tone nags a little and he often seems to 
run out of ideas; nevertheless he has vigour. 
There are more good solos - George Bad 


*Howard McGhee 


Cherri Together ; Come To Me; My 
Sin (All be Sylva, Brown roy? Henderson) 
(London 12 in. LP HA-N2033—3 7s. 64d.) 
McGhee (tpt) with The Bethlehem Woodwinds: 
Bank, Phil Bodner, Sid Brown, Leon 
» Herbie Mann (woodwi as Donn Trenner 
): Al Caiola (gtr.); Arnold Fishkin base) 
Johnson, Don Lamond (alterna on drs 
Frank Hunter’ conductor, pt Am. Bethlehem. 
February, 1956. U.S.A. 


I hope Howard McGhee never makes another 
record quite as dull as this. Twelve tunes by 
De Sylva, Brown and Henderson are treated 

very respectfully, woodwind providing a back- 
ground for the solo trumpet. Although McGhee 
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